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HISTORIC HOUSES OF AMERICA. 
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ne Harrisburg the Susquehanna breaks 

through a range of mountains, and 
thence, for two miles, flows on in its rippling 
course toward the city, its brightness dimmed 
awhile by a cloud of gray smoke that hovers 
above the factory limits. It is fronted by a 
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THE HARRIS HOUSE AT HARRISBURG. 


well-conditiond street, with an open space of | their sockets. Here and there a lattice porch 


grass and shrubbery reaching from it to the 
water’s edge. The houses are all dwellings 
of well-to-do people; but many of them are 
old and small, with shingled roofs, and dor- 


trespasses on the sidewalk, and a free-and- 
easy door divided across the middle, the up- 
per half swung back, allows the stranger to 
peep into a cozy room, with massive beams 


mer windows creeping forth like eyes out of | athwart the ceiling. The older houses are 
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overshadowed by some showy villas of coun- 
try merchants, with brown-stone trimmings, 
frescoed porticoes, and black-walnut doors, 
mounted with flashing door-plates. It is a 
very quiet and respectable neighborhood. On 
a summer’s day the outlook is picturesque in 
the extreme, the hills rolling afar in gentle 
curves, until they vanish in a mysterious line 
of purple and blue. 

In this very street there is one house, 
much older than the oldest of its neighbors, 
that has stood in the same position for one 
hundred and eight years, as a stone beneath 
one of the eaves attests. It is built of gray- 
ish stone, in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, and would bear another hundred years 
of service comfortably. So plain and sub- 
stantial is it that it might have been an old- 
time fort. The roof slants sharply from the 
roof-tree, broken only by two or three dormer 
windows on each side; the walls are flat and 
unadorned, blotted by a few square windows 
of primitive simplicity. Within the past few 
years it has been restored and extended into 
a modern mansion, with a glittering green- 
house in thy rear and a pretty garden in 
front. Passing it now you would scarcely 
notice it, unless it was pointed out to you 
and its history was mentioned. Then you 
might pause, and your interest would be 
awakened. 

It was the home of one of the historic 
families of America, and was built by John 
Harris, the second of that name in America, 
founder of the city of Harrisburg. The rec- 
ords of the family give a vivid picture of 
backwoods life in the old colonial days, and 
have something more than a merely local in- 
terest. The house itself is the oldest in the 
city, and was the first stone edifice built 
there—the credit thereof belonging to John 
Harris the second. His father, identical in 
name, made a settlement on the present of 
Harrisburg, a short time previous to the year 
1719. He came hither from Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, in one of the bands brought over by. 
William Penn, and was at that time a mid- 
dle-aged man of such vigor and determination 
that there was no doubt of his ubility to suc- 
ceed. His entire capital amounted to sixteen 
guineas. Arrived in Philadelphia, his strong 
characteristics soon made him  >nspicuous 
above his fellows, and in a very short time he 
was the lucky holder of a profitable contract 
for removing stumps and opening streets in 
that city. . 

Thus engaged, and thrifty in his habits, 
he saved enough to justify his taking a wife in 
the amiable person of one Esther Say, a wom- 
an.accredited with remarkable intelligence, 
energy, and courage. In her humble way she 
proved herself a true heroine, well fitted to 
be the helpmate of a restless pioneer. Seek- 
ing greater fortune, the lovers needed other 
opportunities than Philadelphia offered— 


“ And so across the hills they went, 
In that new world which is the old "— 


beginning a toilsome life in the backwoods 
of Chester County. Unsatisfied with the re- 


sults of their sojourn here, they next moved 
to Bainbridge, and thence penetrated west 
until they reached the land where Harrisburg 
now is. In a small log-cabin, surrounded by 





a wilderness of pine on hill and plain, with 
the majestic Susquehanna flowiny in front, 
they now settled down as Indian traders, and 
opened a lucrative and constantly-extending 
traffic. The profits enabled them to add con- 
siderably to the land originally granted to 
them, and to improve it; and so they were 
comfortably situated when a son, named af- 
ter his father, was born unto them, in the 
year 1727. No white child had yet been born 
west of the Conewago Hills who had attained 
the age of manhood. The simple-minded 
parents, therefore, watched the progress of 
this blessed baby with much solicitude. 

The family so far had only to endure the 
milder discomforts and perils of frontier life, 
such as the ravages of a wandering bear or a 
season of poor crops. But one unh: ppy day 
a tribe of predatory Indians passed down the 
river on a piratical expedition, and on their 
return stopped at the Harris house. Most of 
them were intoxicated, and they demanded 
more liquor from Harris, which he refased to 
give. Bearing him a grudge as the ally of a 
tribe hostile to them, they bound him to a 
mulberry-tree, and threatened to burn him 
alive. Dry fagots were gathered and heaped 
around the stake, and one of the savages ap- 
proached with a lighted torch. Suddenly 
there was a whoop, a rustling in the bush, 
and a friendly tribe sprang upon the scene, 
headed by a negro slave named Hercules. 
The savages fled, and Harris was rescued 
from his perilous position. The incident had 
a profound effect on his mind, and thereafter 
he measured his actions by their piety. The 
faithful slave Hercules saved his master’s 
life a second time, and proved his attach- 
ment to the family again and again. 

Harris still prospered and made a clearing, 
and established a trading-station near the 
mouth of the Juniata. At his death, in Decem- 
ber, 1748, he owned about nine hundred acres 
of land adjacent to and on the present site of 
Harrisburg, two hundred acres on the oppo- 
site shore, and about eight hundred acres at 
the mouth of the Conodoguinet Creek. The 
anecdotes related of his wife have a very ro- 
mantic flavor, and some ready story-writer 
may profit by the two we transcribe here. 
The few neighbors already called the Harris 
house the “ Mansion,” although it was of the 
most unpretentious character. The mansion- 
house then was surrounded by a stockade, 
as security against marauding Indians. One 
night ai. English military officer was invited 
to stay with the family, and, in entering the 
house, he left the gate of the stockade up- 
fastened. While he was at supper with his 
host, an Indian stole through the gate of the 
stockade, and thrust a rifle tr-ough one of 
the port-holes of the house. The night was 
damp, and the rifle missed fire. Before the 
savage had time to aim with another weapon, 
Mrs. Harris blew out the candle, and so put 
the room and the company in darkness. 

We have a suspicion that we have already 
seen the incident that remains to be told em- 


bodied in a thrilling sensational sketch, but } 


here it is, at all events, vouched for by the 
oldest records of Harrisburg, whence we de- 
rive it. Mrs. Harris had an Irish girl in her 
employ, whom she sent into the store-room 
with a lighted candle. The girl reappeared 





without the candle, and, when questioned, 
said she had left it standing in a barrel of 
flax-seed. The sequel to the story you who 
read story-papers habitually may guess. The 
barrel contained gunpowder, not flax-seed, 
which had been negligently left uncovered, 
Mrs. Harris arose from her work-table with. 
out a word, and went into the store-room. 
She carefully lifted the candle from the pow- 
der, blew it out, calmly reproved the servant 
and then resumed her work. 

We have mentioned that John Harris died 
in 1748. He was buried underneath the 
boughs of the mulberry-tree to which the sav- 
ages had bound him long before, and his re- 
mains still rest there. The tree is inclosed, 
with some others, by a plain iron railing. In 
the year of his father’s death, John Harris, 
the younger, attained his majority, and could 
claim distinction as the first white born west 
of the Conewago Hills who lived so many years. 
He married twice: his first wife was Elizabeth 
McClure, and his second Mary Reed. The fa- 
ther’s times had been happy and prosperous; 
but, about the date of the son’s sccession to 
the now handsome estates, trouLie with the 
Indians became hot and frequent. The peace 
of Pennsylvania had been first broken in 1744, 
when hostilities between the French and the 
English had been openly declared. The French 
were now using every effort to seduce the In- 
dians, and Harris was in constant correspond- 
ence with state dignitaries on the condition 
of affairs. From his earliest manhood he ap- 
pears to have taken a position of importance, 
and made a reputation for trustworthiness. 
His handwriting, as preserved in letters owned 
by Mr. A. Boyd Hamiltoi , secretary of the 
Historical Society at Harrisburg, is firm, bold, 
and perfectly legible, albeit the spelling is 
atrocious. 

The times were troublous indeed. The 
French had succeeded in enlisting several 
tribes, who committed fearful depredations 
among the peaceful settlers. Scenes of blood- 
shed were common. Houses were ravaged, 
and their inhabitants slaughtered. It was a 
lurid era, full of evil portent to the brave set- 
tlers who dared to hold their own. Prominent 
among these was John Harris. Appeals were 
sent to the.governor and council for ammuni- 
tion, and Harris also forwarded a petition for 
the erection of a fort, toward the cost of 
which be offered to contribute liberally. Soon 
after we find him in the field, and hero of an 
engagement with the Indians. On October 28, 
1755, he wrote a lively account of the affair 
to Governor Morris. He was coming home 
with several comrades from an expedition 
westward, and was attacked by between twen- 
ty and thirty savages, who opened a quick 
fire upon them. The pioneers reserved their 
fire until the ammunition of the Indians was 
exhausted, and then they charged upon them, 
killing four, and routing the others. Several 
of the whites were also killed. 

Soon afterward Harris wrote again: “ We 
expect to have the enemy upon us every day, 
and the inhabitants are abandoning their plan- 
tations at the approach of such a number of 
evil savages. I had a certain account of fif- 
teen hundred French and Indians being on 
the march, and now close to our borders ; 
their scouts are scalping our families on our 
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frontiers daily. Andrew Montout, and others 
at Shamokin, desired me to take care, that 
there was a party of forty Indians out many 
days, and intended to burr 1y house, «1 i de- 
stroy myself and family. 1 have this aay cut 
loop-holes in my house, and am determined 
to hold out to the last extremity, if I can get 
some men to stand by me.” 

The excitement of the time, and the bra- 
very of the man, are shadowed in this letter 
of his, as in many others. His resolute deter- 
mination to stand by through the thick of the 
fight, and the bold front he invariably showed, 
exasperated his enemies, and made him an 
extraordinary object of their hatred. He never 
surrendered, and, in the end, he vanquished 
those in arms against him, and yet held the 
acres that his father had bequeathed to 
him. 

We must now pass to another epoch in 
his life. When American independence was 
first agitated, Harris considered it premature, 
and feared that the colonies were unequal to 
the task of combating Great Britain. His in- 
stincts were conservative, and it may be sup- 
posed that he was weary of warfare. But 
when the Declaration of Independence was 
made, he at once espoused the cause of his 
country, and showed his patriotism by a deed 
which placed his earnestness beyond doubt. 
He had saved three thousand pounds, and, 
after a consultation with his family, he sent 
the amount to the treasury at Philadelphia, 
for the use of the government. Three of his 
sons also enlisted in the Revolutionary army— 
David in the rank of colonel, and William 
and John in the rank of captain. He further 
served the government on many subsequent 
occasions, and was constantly in correspond- 
ence with the vice-president of the Executive 
Council, offering all the aid in his power. At 
one time the condition of the people in Nor- 
thumberland County was eminently critical, 
and Harris transported supplies to them at 
his own expense. Such services were so fre- 
quent that an enumeration of them would be 
wearisome. 

Under date of March 8, 1784, Harris pro- 
posed that the government should lay out a 
town on the high ground above his dwelling- 
house, and agreed to convey to the govern- 
ment all the streets, lanes, alleys, and sites 
for public buildings. The proposition was re- 
garded favorably, and on July 6, 1785, a deed 
of conveyance was made, and the city of Har- 
tisburg was founded. Harris was strongly 
impressed with the advantages the town of- 
fered in its centrality, and predicted that it 
would become the seat of government of the 
State of Pennsylvania. It very narrowly es- 
caped an importance much greater than this. 
Shortly after the close of the Revolutionary 
War, the question of fixing the Federal capi- 
tal permanently was agitated, and in the Con- 
gress of 1789, holding its session in New York, 
it was proposed to establish the seat of gov- 
ernment at Harrisburg. In the House it was 
“resolved that the Secretary of the Treasury 
be directed to borrow one hundred thousand 
dollars for the purpose of erecting the ne- 
cessary buildings on the banks of the Sus- 
quehanna.” But the Senate struck out all 
words relating to the Susquehanna, and 
80 amended it as to fix the seat of govern- 





ment at Germantown. The House then 
agreed to the clause, but refused to concur 
in some subsequent changes made by the 
Senate. In the mean time Congress adjourned, 
and the question remained as it was before. 
At the next session it was again moved, and 
Harrisburg seemed to be still regarded with 
favor. However, a decision was reached 
against that city. 

John Harris ended his good life on the 
29th of July, 1791. Some of his grandsons 
are yet living, and need not be mentioned 
here. The stone-house was built by him, but 
it has passed into the possession of another 
family. About twenty years after his death 
there were indications that his prophecy would 
be fulfilled, and that the city would become 
the capital of Pennsylvania, and very soon a 
resolution to that effect passed both branches 


of the Legislature. . 
Wituiam H. Riverne. 
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E was a failure, an innocent, colorless 
failure, holding his place in the ener- 

getic “own of Mossbrook rather because he 
was too amorphous to be kicked out than 
from any power of his own to keep in. 
Thomas Yarn had never made a living, but 
had hung, a barnacle, on somebody else’s 
living all his life. He was ugly, and dirty, 
and poor, and lazy, yet these terms seem too 
strong for so nebulous a creature. Thecolors 
in which his portrait should be painted are 
what the French call teints dégradés—snuffy 
brown, pale-olive greens, mixed and tardy 
grays; no black, no white, no red; all shad- 
ow, dead lights, a poor, forlorn, faded pict- 
ure, which no gallery coveted. He was a 
sort of connecting link between the earth- 
worm and man, suggesting both extremes. 
Yet the creature was kindly, and had his 
own little corner of wit and humor; once in 
about ten years he said a good thing.. He 
had never harmed any thing, not even a fly; 
in fact, he and the flies were rather intimate, 
and had acquired a right of possessorship 
from long occupancy of a dirty, curtainless 
tavern-window, which was the height from 
which Thomas Yarn surveyed life as it went 
on in Mossbrook. He was in some remote 
way supposed to be a gentleman, perhaps 
because he never did any thing, perhaps for 
a better reason. At any rate, he was tol- 
erated in some of the best front-parlors when 
on centennials, and on such infrequently-oc- 
curring occasions he put on a clean shirt and 
made a call. Thomas Yarn was not dirty 
for the same reason that is said to have gov- 
erned a celebrated English scholar, “‘ because 
it rhymed with Goethe ;” no, poor Thomas 
was not even literary, that next to nothing- 
ness in good, hard-working New England. 
His habits grew out of a slovenly soul; the 
cold waters of energy and ambition had never 
cascaded down Thomas Yarn’s back. He 
was sunk low in the slums of laziness and 
inertia. Who knows what had deprived 
Thomas Yarn of his birthright of success ? 
who knows what heart-aches had paralyzed 
his energies? who '~ ws any of the great 
secrets of Nature hy one brain works 





and another will not? and why one man sits 
still while another man runs ? 

One thing Thomas Yarn always possessed, 
and that was the village news. The tavern- 
window, in spite of the flies, was a good field 
of observation, He went round with the re- 
turns of elections, with the deaths and mar- 
riages, and the latest, well-authenticated scan- 
dal. Never malignant, never prone to see 
evil, Thomas still told what he heard—an in- 
valuable local newspaper. He would put his 
sad figure in penitently at the side-door, as 
if to say that the news he brought was his 
only excuse for being. 

There were rumors of his once being seen 
driving a horse, but this was not well authen- 
ticated. It gave too much energy and de- 
cision to the picture, and was rejected by 
most as improbable; but one great, grand, 
important thing he had done, one event illu- 
minated his existence, and he never was tired 
talking of it and boasting of it. He had once 
been married, and he could not forget the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance, of that occa- 
sion. 

Possibly at that moment he might have 
been cleaner and more prosperous than at 
any subsequent one; else why did that very 
pretty girl, with her long, black hair—always 
remembered in the village admiringly—why 
had she so over-estimated her own powers of 
endurance as to marry Thomas Yarn? Mar- 
ry him she did, and naturally died in two 
years, to be ever after the primal beauty and 
saint of his life. He never could sufficiently 
praise her hair. He placed it among the 
constellations like Berenice’s, and wore one 
long tress, folded in China-paper, next his 
heart. The way he worshiped his “ Mary in 
heaven” affirmed Thomas Yarn’s claim to 
the name of gentleman. He had been “in 
business’ when he married, but he failed 
immediately, and that continued to be his 
business forever after. The tavern swal- 
lowed him up, and it was on its worm-eaten 
porch that he first learned that he was re- 
membered in Governor Hammond’s will. 
Some one else knew that piece of news be- 
fore he did. 

Governor Hammond was a rich and prom- 
inent citizen, who had been terribly stricken, 
in the midst of his prosperity, by the death 
of his only soa, a young man but few years 
married, who had left one young daughter. 

It was a proud old name, and Governor 
Hammond did not like to have it die out. 
But Fate was stronger than he. He left his 
fine property to this little girl, something in 
the same disappointed frame of mind as 
Dombey, and he added a singular codicile, 
It was to charge his executors to pay a small 
annuity to Thomas Yarn,‘and to give him the 
charge of his library, which was large and in 
great disorder, and which needed attention 
and repair. 

This library had come from “ two lawyers, 
one gentleman and one clergyman ances- 
tor,” as Governor Hammond was fond of ex- 
plaining his various forbears, and had been 
generally tumbled in by the governor, no 
great reader, into an unoccupied room, which 
was not unsuited to it, being in a wing of the 
house in which Emily, the child - heiress, 
lived with her Aunt Margaret and the old 
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servants. The little unconscious owner of 
all this rambling property was a healthy, 
hearty, robust little girl, with an early pro- 
pensity for tales of fancy, and legitimately 
for novel-reading. She spent her Saturday 
afternoons, and some part of the next day, in 
her library, sitting on the top step of a lad- 
der reading “The Cottages of Glenbumie,” 
“A Simple Story,” or “Thaddeus of War- 
saw.” There, wrapped in the delicious man- 
tle of romance, would she sit for hours, while 
Thomas Yarn would look up from his paste- 
pots as a dreamy mole mig.t contemplate a 
butterfly. He and she were great friends ; 
not having arrived at the critical age, she did 
not notice his soiled habits as Aunt Marga- 
ret did, but willingly put her soft, white hand 
in his, and was led to Mary’s grave, listening 
with much gravity to the account of that fa- 
mous wedding, and looking with sweetly-sor- 
rowful eyes at the long tress of beautiful 
hair. 

‘Tt was a part of Saturday afternoon to 
Emily; a part of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw ;” 
a part of that golden prime which Emily was 
passing through; and, as he was indulgent, 
and let her press wild-flowers in some of the 
old theological works, Emily thought he was 
a model librarian. 

Emily found the library rather over- 
stocked with the sermons and grave folios 
of her clergyman ancestor, rather too sparse- 
ly furnished with the “ Thaddeus of Warsaw” 
school of literature. She had gone through 
Scott, and gentle Miss Austen, and Miss Edge- 
worth, and dull old Mrs. Sherwood, whose 
story of “ Rich in the Kitchen and Poor in 
the Parlor” is chiefly valuable for its recipe 
for making gooseberry-tarts. She had wept 
over that redeeming work of “ Little Henry 
and his Bearer;” she had shuddered over 
“The Ruffian Boy ;” and she had got to Pope. 
Then she began to sigh for fresh fields and 
pastures new. Cooper she tried and could 
not; and, as for the theological works, what 
were they good for but to press flowers in ? 

0 old, dry doctors! did not your pulses 
beat as this image of spring and hope and 
joy threw open your musty pages, and laid 
the freshly-gathered flowers in your heavy 
grasp? Were these the only flowers you had 
helped to press down and dry up ? 

Who will read those accumulated words of 
wisdom—old sermons, theological treatises, 
records of undying dullness? Why does the 
greatest of subjects lead to such poor writ- 
ing? 

“T wish there were some novels,” said 
Emily, one day, from the top of the step-lad- 
der. 

“Novels a’n’t good for young people,” 
said Thomas Yarn. 

“ But I like them—TI like a book that is 
very beautiful in the beginning, and very sad 
in the middle, and very magnificent at the 
end!” said Emily, who did not want for 
words, 

“Well, I guess you’d better not read so 
many of ’em. That isn’t at all like life,” said 
poor Thom:s, remémbering the tavern-win- 
dow ; “ besides, your Aunt Margaret says you 
walk in vour sleep, and have bad dreams, and 
{ guess you'd better go off and get some more 
wild-flowers,” ~ 





So Emily would dance off to the woods, 
and Thomas looked up some more novels for 
her, and, finding a good, old-fashioned story, 
would leave it accidentally on the top of the 
step-ladder, sufficiently rewarded if he saw 
her flush of pleasure as she discovered it. 
There were no poisonous plants in this For- 
est of Ardennes—all was the good, wholesome 
pasturage of which Charles Lamb speaks ; 
and the young maiden who was thus set free 
was as protected as the lady in “ Comus,” or 
that other delicious creature of whom great 
English Shakespeare says : 


“ A thousand liveried angels lackey her.” 


Thomas Yarn, in spite of his inability to 
make a living, was so good a creature that 
his virtue shone through his bedraggled ex- 
terior, as the sun himself shone through that 
tavern-window through which he saw the dis- 
tant world. : 

Miss Margaret, rectangular spinster that 
she was, permitted him the guardianship of 
her niece without fear—nay, she even admit- 
ted him to that icy, frigid zone of virtue 
which surrounded herself. He sat on the 
edge of his chair in her presence when he 
told her the scraps of news she so dearly 
loved to hear. 

Oh! on one of these occasions, what a 
piece of news she told him ! 

“You may shut up the library, Mr. Yarn, 
I am going to take Emily off to school. The 
trustees will allow you your accustomed sti- 
pend” (Miss Margaret loved to use a new and 
grandiloquent phrase as well as another), 
“and your work can be resumed in the 
spring ; now I prefer to have the library shut. 
— Good-evening !”’ 

And she swept out without a look; be- 
sides, who had ever flattered him or soft- 
ened the asperities of Fate to this creature ? 

Poor Thomas! From him that hath notb- 
ing shall be taken even that he hath! 

' He took out the piece of folded China-pa- 
per, and looked long at the tress of black hair. 
He wondered, knowing how low down he was, 
that he could be so exquisitely miserable. 
There is a great talent in human nature for 
pain and suffering and dull grief. That side 
of our nature seems to be singularly gifted. 
We have no such unlimited powers in the 
way of joy and gladness. After the sixteenth 
year of existence is passed, it seems doubtful 
if any one can feel rapturously happy for a 
very long time—say three minutes. But the 
power of suffering constantly grows with our 
growth, and strengthens with our strength. 
No one ever complained that he had not tal- 
ent enough for this sort of thing. Even 
Thomas Yarn, who had seemed to have talent 
for nothing else, felt within himself the com- 
prehension of an intellectual colossus for suf- 
fering. 

It is a hard thing to take out of a poor 
life the friendship, the unquestioning love, of 
a child. He saw Emily furtively during those 
years when she danced over that mysterious 
land—that borderland of girlhood and wom- 
anhood — but when she came home from 
boarding-school, and looked at Thomas Yarn 
with new eyes—he who had not grown clean- 
er, Or younger, or more agreeable—he felt 
that he had lost his little friend. She re- 





instated him in the library; but she came 
there seldom herself: she had a new book to 
read—her own romance was being written ; 
lovers were coming in the flesh, instead of on 
the yellow pages of her old books—so Thomas 
and Memory dusted alone. 

One day Thomas took down a volume of 
Scott’s “ Commentaries,” in which he saw a 
moth creeping, and, as he did so, a wild. 
flower fell out—one of those which had not 
been elevated to the dignity of Emily’s her- 
barium. It was a heavy old book with a 
parchment cover, and, as he dusted and 
shook it, Thomas Yarn shook out his fate— 
a folded paper fell to the ground with bits of 
fern, a pressed violet, a lady’s-slipper, and 
several fringed polygalas. 

It was a will. He knew the handwriting 
well, for in his struggles for existence he had 
been a copyist, and had often met the stiff, 
stately, old-fashioned, copper-plate hand of 
Governor Hammond. He read on through 
the formal phrases and legal forms—he read 
on as aman does in a dream, and he never 
knew how long it took him to iind out what 
was written on that piece of paper. He 
might have fainted away—if so, he came-to 
all by himself. It was a will, leaving all his 
property to his natural son, Thomas Yarn. It 
was witnessed by Deborah Doolittle (mis- 
named woman !), then and now cook to the 
establishment, and by old Deacon Ramsey, 
who had been gathered to his fathers. 

Thomas Yarn remembered the date of the 
will which had given all the property to Em- 
ily, yes, this was written a year after. It was 
not recorded, ¢hat he knew well, but he thought 
Deborah would remember signing it. He went 
through all these mental operations with half 
his mind, the other half was paralyzed with 
surprise, 

He was looking at it with bleared eyes 
when he heard a fresh ydung voice singing 
in the hall. He had just time to put the 
paper in perhaps the poorest old pocket in 
the world, when Emily opened the door. 

Thomas Yarn was surrounded with faded 
wild-flowers. He even had a piece of fern in 
his hand, endeavoring to hold it as if it were 
a thing to which he was accustomed. 

How Emily laughed as she saw him! 

“So you have found some of our old 
flowers? How yellow they are, poor things! 
Look at that violet. They are like people 
who have had sickness and trouble. I won- 
der if T shall ever look like one of these?” 

“Yes, they are yellow,” said Thomas, 
feebly ; “do you remember when you put 
them here ?” 

“T remember! Why, no; it might have 
been the summer after I had the measles, or 
the summer before I went to school; I don’t 
remember !” 

Thomas Yarn took his way home that day 
through the kitchen. It was not the first 
time, for Deborah was very apt to waylay 
him with the proffer of a cup of tea, or 
some of her nice dishes, always doing it with 
respect, for she thought, with the rest of 
Mossbrook, that Thomas was a poor gentle- 
man; and he, not a person to be invited to 
dinner, would pause furtively, and at Debo- 
rah’s neat table snatch a cup of tea, or rich 
doughnut, grateful variety to tavern fare ! 
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So, when he appeared down the stairs, 
+ Deborah bustled round, and put a plate and 
knife and fork on the side-table. 

“No,” said Thomas Yarn, “nothing to 

, eat.” 

“ Why! whatsomdever has happened to 
you, Mr. Yarn?” said Deborah. “ You look 
as white as a sheet!” 

“Deborah, do you remember witnessing 
a paper for Governor Hammond in his last 
illness ?” 

“ Well, yes, I guess I do, Mr. Yarn. The 
governor was terrible queer in his last sick- 
ness. He wandered round, and went to the 
library, and wouldn’t stay in bed, and wrote 
things. Yes, me and Deacon Ramsey see him 
sign something, I suppose it was his will, giv- 
ing every thing to Miss Emily. He was aw- 
ful troubled, the governor was. After his son 
died he got queer, and then, after Miss Ham- 
mond died, he got queerer. I expect the gov- 
ernor had been rather hard on the poor when 
he was making bis fortune.” 

“Deborah, put on your spectacles, and 
see if this is your signature ?” 

Deborah produced some very large glasses, 
and proceeded to fit them with difficulty on a 
very small nose. 

“Well, yes, I wrote that. I never was 
good with my pen; and I was kind of flus- 
tered when the governor he called me, and 
Deacon Ramsey he was coughin’ awful at the 
time ; he died, poor man, before the governor 
did; and then I had my dinner on, and the 
soup was a-burnin’.” 

Thomas Yarn was half up the street be- 
fore Deborah had finished, and had reached 
the registrar’s office. Yes, Emily’s will was 
recorded; this was not, but this was written 
a year after the other. 

Then the poor soul traveled back on his 
recollections, and he saw, here and there, the 
figure of that stately man, who had been his 
father; he recognized, here and there, that 
he must have secretly helped him from time 
to time ; he remembered, too, that he had not 
helped him when help might have saved 
Mary, and his soul swelled with bitterness. 
But, in the hours that death waited for the 
governor, he had paid this tardy debt to con- 
science. He had laid the paper in the old 
book, he had sent Thomas Yarn to the libra- 
ry, and he had left the rest to chance. Mis- 
erable, vulgar fraction of conscience-money ! 
Miserable playing with justice! Governor 
Hammond, like many a dignified gentleman, 
uncovered his real character in his will, and 
showed the poor and mean thing which a 
fine appearance had draped and ornamented. 

Thomas Yarn went to Mary’s grave and 
considered. He saw from that humble spot 
Governor Hammond’s tall Corinthian col- 
umn gleam through the trees. He thought 
of the change it would make in the village 
treatment if he announced the fact. The 
tavern-window would cease to be his post of 
observation; he would sit of an evening on 
that broad piazza where Miss Margaret and 
Emily received their guests; it would be his 
own ! 

He would become a man of fortune, a pow- 
erin the state. He looked down at his gar- 
ments. It even occurred to him that he should 
have a new suit of clothes ; but, as these airy 





visions floated before him, he looked again in 
the grass at the stone, and read : 
“MARY, WIFE TO THOMAS YARN, 
DIED SEPTEMBER 23, 1835, 
AGED 22.” 

and he decided that he did not want fortune, 
fame, consequence, enough to take it away 
from Emily, his child-friend. She, next to 
Mary, was the thing dear to Thomas Yarn. 

Often he determined to burn the will, but 
he did not. He even bought a piece of oil- 
silk, and carefully folded it around the paper 
before returning it to his ragged pocket. 
Sometimes, when he was particularly forlorn, 
he would take it out and read it, and become 
a rich man for a few hours; then Emily’s 
laugh would resound through the house, or 
he would see her, gay and triumphant, driv- 
ing off to picnics and to sleigh-rides, the suc- 
cessful young heiress and belle of Mossbrook, 
and he would fold it away. 

Thomas Yarn watched with a jealous eye 
the men who approached Emily, and he saw 
to his sorrow that she began to blush and 
look down when Horace Frazier came near 
her. It began to be village talk that there 
was to be an engagement. 

Now, Horace Frazier had come to Moss- 
brook to study law; he was not of the town. 
Perhaps he brought some foreign graces with 
him; he was handsome, dressed well, and 
had fascinating manners. But the tavern, in 
this instance, had become an important post 
of observation, and Thomas Yarn knew of 
nights passed in gambling, of drunken bouts, 
of the grime and degradation of a dissolute 
life. Yet what could he say or do? What 
headway make against this young and clever 
man ? 

Before he had resolved on his course of 
action, Emily had come into the library, and 
had announced her engagement to him. 

“O Miss Emily! don’t! He isn’t worthy 
of you! He is a gambler, a drunkard, and 
worse! Don’t love such a man; don’t marry 
him, I beg of you!” burst from poor Thomas 
Yarn’s lips. 

To describe Emily’s indignation would be 
impossible. The sun in the heavens was not 
more illustrious than Horace Frazier in her 
eyes. To attack him—and to her! 

She swept out of the library, after a vigor- 
ous denunciation, and Aunt Margaret swept in. 
It had been a part of Horace Frazier’s policy 
(graceful good-for-nothing) to win the older 
woman first,.and she had but to hear the 
dreadful news of the attack to rush to the 
battlements and mow down Thomas Yarn 
with a well-directed volley. 

“T hear that you dare, Mr. Yarn, to in- 
sult my niece, and to assail the character of 
her intended husband—you, Mr. Yarn! Who 
are you? Why my relative, Governor Ham- 
mond, descended so far as to mention you in 
his will, I never could understand. Yow, 
slothful, dirty, poor, mean, insignificant—you 
dare to speak of a gentleman—a well-dressed 
gentleman like Mr. Frazier? Leave this 


house, Mr. Yarn (you never ought to have 
been allowed to come into it), and never let 
these eyes behold you again!” 

Miss Margaret held out a thin forefinger 
as she spoke, like a third-rate Lady Macbeth. 
Thomas Yarn rose slowly and walked out; 





yet, as he passed her, he fired one Parthian 
arrow, 

“T will save Emily yet,” said he. 

“ Go, base creature!” said Miss Margaret, 
furiously. 

When Mr. Frazier came to tea that even- 
ing, both ladies received him with greater 
tenderness than ever. His waistcoat was 
very perfect; his necktie and conversation 
delightful ; he was a handsome fellow, and in 
love. They did not tell him how cruelly he 
had been slandered: 

Thomas Yarn watched him for a few 
weeks, hoping that love might make a bet- 
ter man of him; but no, it did not. The play 
went on; the drinking-bouts continued ; even 
Emily began to see some signs which troubled 
her, but, womanlike, she only loved him bet- 
ter. That he made her heart tremble and 
ache, was part of the agitation of the pe- 
riod. 

Then Thomas Yarn took a determination. 
He went to Judge Sutherland’s office, and 
had a private consultation with that eminent 
jurist; and the next night, as Horace Fra- 
zier came up the tavern-steps, fresh from his 
courting and fresh from Emily’s sweet pres- 
ence, on his way to the card-room, Thomas 
Yarn stopped him. 

“Mr. Frazier, Judge Sutherland desires 
to see you in Number 17, if you please.” 

Frazier sullenly turned toward the room, 
He was a student in the judge’s office, and 
expected he knew not what in the shape of a 
reprimand. He was surprised and offended 
when Yarn entered the room and locked the 
door. 

Judge Sutherland’s dignified presence, 
however, silenced him, and he seated himself, 
awaiting the revelation. 

“Mr. Frazier, we are about to make a 
confidence to you, and, as a man of honor, I 
ask you to give me your promise that you 
will not reveal it.” 

“ Certainly, sir, I give you my word.” 

“It deeply concerns you, as I understand 
that you are to marry Miss Hammond; it 
deeply concerns me, as I am one of the trus- 
tees of her supposed estate; it deeply con- 
cerns Mr. Yarn, as he is the real owner of 
that estate. Here is a will, which you shall 
read; it is a perfectly legal document, al- 
though not registered. One of the witnesses 
to the signature is still living. Of the con- 
tents of the will I am not ignorant, having 
been consulted as to its form. I have also 
known for many years, as a professional se- 
cret, that Mr. Yarn was a natural son of Gov- 
ernor Hammond; but I had supposed that 
my old friend had abandoned his project of 
making this will. Here it is, and in my opin- 
ion it will stand.” 

Horace Frazier read the paper with at- 
tention. It was ruin to him, and he looked 
it; but he said nothing. 

Once he turned and gave Thomas Yarn a 
searching, contemptuous, and almost amused 
look. 

“ You are a good-looking fellow to turn a 
young lady out of her property!” said he, 
coarsely. 

Thomas Yarn did not answer. 

Judge Sutherland did. ‘No abuse, Mr, 
Frazier. Mr. Yarn is treating you most hon- 
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orably. He is not ready to make this wiil 
public just yet, but he wishes you to know 
of it, in order that you may not be disap- 
pointed in regard to your future wife’s prop- 
erty. If you love her well enough to marry 
her, a penniless girl such as she is, that, of 
course, is a matter into which I shall not en- 
ter. But it is our duty to let you know that 
Mr. Yarn will, in the event of your marriage, 
produce this will, and proceed to claim his 
property” —and the judge pushed up his 
glasses. 

Horace Frazier was stunned, as well he 
might be. Judge Sutherland was a dry, con- 
vincing sort of terrible man; what he said 
must be true. 

“Do you think, Judge Sutherland, that 
Mr. Yarn has any chance of success ?” 

“Tt may. be enough to say to you that I 
have advised him to try,” said the judge, 
dryly. 

Yes, that was quite enough for Horace 
Frazier. He loved Emily, in his selfish way, 
for herself; but he was not the man to doa 
generous deed, and take her without a penny. 
Emily an heiress was quite another thing from 
Emily penniless. Thomas Yarn had not mis- 
taken his man. 

He left town very shortly after, and wrote 
a few very lover-like letters. Then he went 
through the usual process of pretended jeal- 
ousy, coldness, and neglect; then writing 
her that, as he knew he was not worthy of 
her, he must beg that their engagement might 
come to an end. 

He had told the truth for once. 
not worthy of her.’ 

But it took Emily some time to see that 
Love’s young dream can have an end. She 
went through the usual delusions; thought 
he still loved her, and that some enemy had 
done this thing. The leaf of music which 
fluttered off the piano in the evening breeze 
brought back the hour when he had graceful- 
ly stooped to pick it up for her; the flowers 
about the piazza still breathed of him; the 
west wind brought her his whispered vows; 
the moonlight seemed but to cast shadows 
which might be his. It was hard to accept 
life without him. Emily had never met pain 
before; it came with its usual intensity to the 
young and strong. She sought to escape it, 
to believe in him, to forgive him; and she 
would have done so to the day of her death 
had not a newspaper fallen into her hand with 
the news of his marriage—yes, so soon, too! 
Ah, Horace, you might have waited ! 

Tremblingly old Thomas looked on the 
surgical operation which he had performed ; 
sadly be watched the pale cheek and the de- 
jected attitude as she sat, once again his si- 
lent companion, in the old library. He would 
have given all the fortune that he had not 
had, twice over, to hear her laugh ; but it was 
too late. Could he have foreseen this, he 
would not have frightened Horace Frazier 
away. But, before a year had passed, the 
healthy and prosperous young girl began to 
recover from her heart-break. The same tem- 
perament which had induced her to throw 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw ” half across the room, 
in her excitement at its rapidly-changing tone 
of joy and despair, came to her rescue. The 


He was 


unmitigated worthlessness of her late lover’s 





character began to come to her, although she 
did not know the half. That knowledge some- 
times is a good medicine for a heart diseased. 
Aunt Margaret, too, was as violently désillu- 
sionée as could be desired; but she never for- 
gave Thomas Yarn, nor invited him to the 
edge of a chair, forever more, in her cool par- 
lor. 

Before three years had passed, Emily had 
replaced Horace Frazier by a far better man. 
Thomas Yarn had kept his secret, and had 
seen his Emily, as he believed, safe. He 
crept to the library not often now, for his 
breath was getting short, his heart beat pain- 
fully; he was going down to that quiet rest- 
ing-place, by the side of Mary, for which he 
had long prayed. Deborah began to go over 
to him, now, with comfortable soups and en- 
couraging wines. Excellent Deborah, mis- 
named Doolittle ! 

Happiness did not harden that good young 
heart, which had been such a dear thing to 
Thomas Yarn. She never forgot him, but 
even on her marriage-day sent over to see if 
he could not come to the wedding; but no, 
he was too feeble. Deborah said he would 
sit up at the window and see her go by! 

So Emily, in her white robes, looked up at 
the tavern-window as she drove to church, 
and kissed her white-gloved hand to the faded 
figure who watched her as she passed. 

He had given Deborah a message for her, 
to be delivered when she came home from 
her wedding-journey. 

“Tell her,” said he, “that she will find 
my gift in the second volume of Scott’s 
‘Commentaries,’ on the third shelf of the 
library.”’ 

“Just write that down, Mr. Yarn, if you 
please; my memory ain’t what it was,” said 
Deborah. 

Thomas Yarn wrote a neat hand. It was 
the only thing he did neatly. He wrote it, 
and added, “among the wild-flowers.” 

And when the beautiful, proud, happy 
young bride came home, she went, with her 
hand in her husband’s, to see the present. 
Aunt Margaret followed, saying, ‘‘ Poor Mr. 
Yarn has saved a little money, I don’t doubt, 
and he has given it all to you!” 

There were tears in Emily’s bright eyes. 
She did not follow Aunt Margaret’s meaning. 
She was thinking of his lonely lot, and of her 
own dear happiness. 

She opened the book, and there, with 
some faded flowers, lay the folded paper. 

She and Miss Margaret read it together. 
They did not understand it until Emily’s hus- 
band interpreted it for them. 

They had been living for three years in 
Thomas Yarn’s house on sufferance. He had 
been their host, knowing that at any moment 
he could turn them out if he chose. 

He had not forgotten to add a will of his 
own, giving all the property once again to 
Emily—the property he had never touched. 

“Where is he?” said Emily, wildly; “let 
me go to him and tell him what I think of 
him!” 

“Oh, my dear, hain’t you heard?” said 
Aunt Margaret. “He has been dead a fort- 
night; he died on your wedding-day.” 


M. E. W. 8. 
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LES VARIETES. 


HERE are but few persons who visit 

Paris who are unfamiliar with the Gre- 
cian portico of the Thédtre des Variétés, 
squeezed up as it is between two shops on 
the Boulevard Montmartre, and just one door 
from the entrance of the Passage des Pano- 
ramas, into which passage opens the stage- 
door of the theatre—the actors being obliged 
to traverse a long, dark corridor before issu- 
ing into the open air. Before finding its defi- 
nite home on the boulevard, the Théatre des 
Variétés occupied two other buildings—one 
the present Théatre du Palais Royal, and the 
other the Théatre de la Cité, opposite the Palais 
de la Justice. It was originally founded bya 
woman—one Marguerite Brunet, called Mon- 
tansier—who, at first directress of the Théa- 
tre des Réservoirs, at Versailles, built by her 
and opened in 1777, took possession of and 
opened her new theatre in the Palais Royal 
in 1790. It was at first called the Théatre 
Montansier, but the variety of pieces pro- 
duced there— tragedies, comic operas, and 
comedies—caused it to be speedily rechrist- 
ened by the new name of Les Variétés, a title 
which, in 1793, it changed for a short time 
for that of the Théatre de la Montagne, but 
soon reassumed its old name, which it has 
not since quitted. During the Directory it 
was the most brilliant and also one of the 
most immoral theatres of the epoch, and its 
popularity was so great that the jealousy of 
the great Comédie Francaise was aroused, 
a cabal was formed against the management, 
and the Variétés was driven from the Palais 
Royal theatre, and forced to take refuge in 
the Théatre de la Cité, from which uncon- 
genial quarters it soon moved to take posses- 
sion of the newly-erected theatre on the 
Boulevard Montmartre. This was in 1807, 
and, for a period of sixty-seven years, the 
jolly little theatre has been faithful to its 
present locality. The opening piece was a 
sort of review called “‘ The Panorama of Mo- 
mus,” the title being an allusion to the name 
of Théatre des Panoramas, by which the new 
establishment was frequently called, and it 
was adroitly managed so as to present all the 
different actors in their leading specialties. 
The success of this piece was immense, and 
the vogue of the Variétés of the Palais Royal 
was continued to the Variétés of the boule- 
vard. In the year of the new installation, 
two young comedians, destined to great fu- 
ture celebrity, made their first appearance at 
this theatre—having the .afterward-famous 
names of Vernet and Odry; and Arnal, who 
afterward became the greatest comic actor 
of his day, made his début very shortly after. 
Bressant, the leading actor of the Comédie 
Frangaise, the only jeune premier that has 
ever found full acceptation on that classic 
stage, and Hyacinthe, the great comedian of 
the Palais Royal, also first saw the light of 
the stage-lamps upon these boards. For @ 
few years Frédéric Lemaitre was a member 
of the company, and created here several 
new parts, among which was the Kean of 
Alexandre Dumas. Lafont, Bouffé, and De- 
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jazet, also formed part of the troupe for 
some time. The jolly and good-natured Bru- 
net, actor and director at the same time, was 
long the leading manager of the Variétés, 
and some of his absurdly naive speeches are 
still preserved in the annals of the theatre. 
For instance, a young author having laid be- 
fore him his first dramatic work, Brunet 
gravely assured him that he “never per- 
formed the first piece of any author unless 
he had had two others played previously 
elsewhere!” The actors were wont to take 
advantage of his good-nature, and to play 
him the most atrocious tricks, even when he 
was in the midst of a performance. For in- 
stance, he was once performing in a play in 
which a scene occurred where, being left 
alone in the dark, he was to call vainly and 
Jong for a light. 

“ A light—a light!” cried Brunet. 

“Here is a light, sir,” said one of the 
minor actors, appearing suddenly on the stage 
with a lighted candle. 

The audience, always ready to be amused 
by any contre-temps of the kind, burst into a 
roar of laughter. Brunet, overwhelmed and 
disconcerted, lost the thread of his part, 
stammered and strove in vain to recover him- 
self, and the scene was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion. 

The great comedian Lesueur, one of the 
stars of the Gymnase, where he created Don 
Quichote and Veaucourtois in the “ Vieux Gar- 
gon” of Sardou, to say nothing of a host of 
minor creations, was also a pupil of the Va- 
riétés. Nor must we forget the admirable 
actor Christian, who has been borrowed this 
season by the Gaieté to fill the part of Jupiter 
in the brilliant revival of ‘“‘ Orphée aux En- 
fers.” Christian was originally apprenticed 
to a cabinet-maker, but the force of an in- 
born vocation soon carried him into the dra- 
matic profession, and he joined a troupe of 
traveling players, and made his début at Ar- 
genteuil, in a piece called “ Celina; or, The 
Child of Mystery.” In this piece he con- 
trived to play, at the same time, the villain 
of the play and the policeman who is to ar- 
rest him. In the character of the villain he 
cried, looking off the stage at the side: 

“ Heavens ! I behold a policeman—I must 
fly!” which he accordingly did, appearing a 
few moments later in the garb of a policeman, 
exclaiming : 

“ Heaven be praised, I have succeeded in 
arresting the scoundrel !” 

A few evenings later he was playing Buri- 


dan, in the “ Tour de Nesle,” and, perceiving - 


Philippe @ Aulnay struggling with one peasant 
instead of half a dozen, as commanded by 
the text, he cried, with indignation : 

“One peasant against a noble ? — one 
against one? That is too much!” and Buri- 
dan ran to the rescue. 

But the merry actor was not forced to per- 
form the heroes of melodrama in a troupe of 
strolling players. The Folies Dramatiques 
was the first regular theatre at which he 
played, but he soon passed to the Variétés, 
where he has created a great number of char- 
acters, excelling particularly in those of a 
military type. The réle of General Bum, in 
the “Grande-Duchesse,” was accorded to him 
after the death of Couder, its original repre- 








sentative, and he is reported to have sur- 
passed his predecessor in every respect. 

The best-known actor, however, of the 
present troupe of the Variétés is probably 
the handsome and popular Dupuis. This 
tall, fine-looking performer, with a charming 
tenor voice and a deliciously naive manner, 
seems to have been born and created for no 
other purpose on earth than for that of play- 
ing the heroes of Offenbach’s operas. He is 
the most delightfully stupid and unimpres- 
sionable of Fritzes, and to see him sitting up 
and getting wooed by Grand-Duchess Schnei- 
der is simply bewildering. He is an enchant- 
ing Falsocoppo in “The Brigands,” a piece 
which rests far more upon the shoulders of 
the hero than upon those of the heroine 
Fiorella ; one of the reasons, probably, why it 
never achieved any decided popularity on our 
side of the water. It lacked the good- 
humored, good-looking face of Dupuis; his 
tall, handsome figure; his well - cultivated 
voice; and, above all, the jollity and 
naiveté of his acting; and, lacking these 
elements of success, it failed to attract. The 
latest important creation of Dupuis has been 
LIagoville in Sardou’s “mistake” of “Les 
Merveilleuses,” and it was worth while sit- 
ting through a performance of that com- 
pound of millinery and indecency to enjoy 
the airs and graces of the dandy of the Di- 
rectory, the Jncroyable, with his head full 
of speckled-silk stockings, flirtations, long- 
tailed blue coats, and pretty women; his 
drawl, his foppishness, and his general ab- 
surdity. ‘ Were you born like that?” asks 
Dorlés, one of the characters, wonderingly, 
as Lagoville favors him with one of his drawl- 
ing speeches, with the r’s all turned into 7's, 
and asks him, “ Adolez-vous le Dilectoire?” 
to his intense amazement. The face of Du- 
puis, when this question is asked, and his 
sudden change to the ordinary pronunciation, 
were irresistibly comic. 

But, place aux dames—we are forgetting 
the female members of the company, promi- 
nent among whom is one who, though no 
longer enrolled permanently among its per- 
formers, yet belongs to it by the fact that 
her world-wide fame was achieved on these 
boards. 

A good many years ago—how many we 
will not venture to say—there was to be 
found among the grisetles of Bordeaux a 
young working-girl, who was remarked 
among all ber comrades for her laughing 
blue eyes, her blond and profuse tresses, her 
inexhaustible animal spirits, and a certain 
bewitching way in which she wore her madras 
thrown over her shoulder. The father of 
this fascinating creature was a hard-working 
tailor, who had not much money to spend on 
amusements; but, like most of the French 
nation, he was very fond of the theatre, and 
so it chanced that one evening he took his 
young daughter to see “ La Grace de Dieu,” 
the play on which is founded “ Linda di Cha- 
mounix.”” That evening decided the destiny 
of the little grisette; she declared that she 
would kill herself if her parents did not suf- 
fer her to go upon the stage, and a few 
months later she made her first appearance 
at the Athenée ThéAtre of Bordeaux, in the 


} then only fifteen years of age. 





She after- 
ward joined a traveling opera troupe, appear- 
ing as Jnez in “ La Favorita,” and in similar 
trifling rdé/es. Thus began the dramatic ea- 
reer of Hortense Schneider. 

It was not till three years later that she 
made her first appearance in Paris. It was 
at a benefit performance at the Ecole Lyri- 
que, where she played in “ Michel et Chris- 
tine.” It was after this performance that 
she sought an engagement at the Variétés, 
but was met with a prompt though polite re- 
fusal from the director, who little dreamed 
that he was driving from his door the future 
queen of the opéra-bouffe. Fortunately, Of- 
fenbach, who was then forming his troupe 
for the Bouffes Parisiens, had heard of Mdlle. 
Schneider from one of her former comrades, 
and he engaged her at once. She was much 
applauded in some of his minor pieces, such 
as “Tromb-al-Cazar,” the “ Rose de St.- 
Florir,” and the “ Pantins de Violette ;”’ she 
afterward played a short engagement at the 
Variétés, where, in “ La Lanterne Magique,” 
she first introduced the cancan, and one at 
the Palais Royal, where she created Mimi 
Bamboche and Flora Moulin in “ Les Diables 
Roses,” but it was not till 1864 that she re- 
turned to the Variétés to create the character 
of La Belle Héléne, and to make for Offenbach 
and for herself a world-wide reputation. The 
first thing she did was to have a desperate 
quarrel with Mdlle. Silly, who played Orestes, 
@ propos of a foolish speech, in the game of 
goose-scene, about the No. 7, which is called 
therein the “ pipe of Menelas.” These words 
were in the rdle of Mdlle. Silly. Mdlle. Schnei- 
der declared that she was going to say them. 
Malle. Silly objected, and so, from one thing 
to another, the affair proceeded till the two 
prima donnas got into so desperate a quarrel 
that Mdlle. Silly, finding that her rival was 
the stronger of the two in the affections of 
the public and the opinion of the director, 
broke her engagement and quitted the thea- 
tre. I quote the above anecdote simply to 
show how silly and baseless theatrical wars 
almost invariably are; at least those which 
take place behind the curtain. The Figaro 
greatly exasperated Mdlle. Schneider by its 
joking comments upon this affair, whereupon 
the irate beauty is reported to have cried, 
“T mean to answer that attack, and to write 
my answer I shall use a tiger’s feather” (une 
plume de tigre). 

But her answer never appeared, owing to 
the sage counsels of the director of the Va- 
riétés, and not, as was maliciously asserted, 
to the difficulty Mdlle. Schneider experienced 
in procuring the very peculiar pen she was 
desirous of using—a plumaged tiger being 
something of a rara avis. 

In 1867, the year of the great Paris Exhi- 
bition, the handsome blonde made her first 
appearance in “La Grande-Duchesse,” and 
the piece and the actress created an almost 
unparalleled sensation. Kings, emperors, 
and princes, flocked to admire and to applaud 
her graceless Grace-of Gerolstein, and the 
Czar of Russia sent Mdlle. Schneider a mag- 
nificent bracelet, with the inscription, “‘ From 
the Emperor of Russia to the Grande- Du- 
chesse de Gerolstein.” Truly, the bright-haired 
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something of a celebrity and a name in theat- 
rical annals. 

Some critics have been inclined to sneer 
at the talents of Mdlle. Schneider, and to at- 
tribute her great success to her beauty, her 
animal spirits, and, above all, to the fortu- 
nate chance which made her the creatress 
of Offenbach’s most successful operas ; in so 
doing, they make a mistake. The imitators 
of Mdlle, Schneider, and their name is legion, 
try to make up for her verve, her dash, her 
undoubted genius, by a degree of coarseness 
and of vulgar impudence which is absent 
from her personations. As a comic actress, 
she is, in her peculiar line, unsurpassed and 
unsurpassable, In “La Grande - Duchesse,” 
she never loses her air of grande dame, even in 
the moments of most rollicking fun, and her 
courtship scene with Friéz is simply funny, 
and in no degree repulsive or indecent, after 
the fashion in which it has been rendered by 
some of her imitators. It is the same with 
tne drunken scene in “ La Perichole,” where- 
in, with infinite tact, she contrives to be very 
unmistakably tipsy, but never disgustingly 
so, while in the earlier scenes of that opera 
she lends a touch of delicate and tender pa- 
thos to the really pathetic situation of the 
starving street-singer, much to the disgust 
of the public on the first representation of 
“La Perichole,” for, having come to laugh, 
they remained to weep, and were wrathful 
accordingly. The opera thereupon achieved 
but a mediocre success. But, of all the char- 
acters in which I have ever seen Schneider, I 
prefer her as Boulotte, in “ Barbe Bleue.” 
The headlong, wild fun of that outrageous 
Rosiére suits her perfectly, and she plays the 
part con amore, with a degree of “go” and 
jollity which is simply irresistible. The 
expression wherewith she regards the bou- 
quet of white roses fastened in her girdle, 
when she is led off to change her peasant- 
dress for that of Za Rosiére, and the way 
in which she turns up her eyes to heaven in 
dumb amazement at her wearing such a thing, 
are enough to send a stoic into shrieks of 
laaghter. Her voice is sweet, clear, and thor- 
oughly cultivated, and her singing of such 
morceauz as “ Dites-lui” and the letter-song 
in “La Perichole” is thoroughly artistic and 
delightful. 

To-day Mdlle. Schneider must be verging 
on forty years of age. She has grown stout, 
and the youthful character of her charms has 
forever departed, but she still possesses the 
loveliest arms and hands, the prettiest foot, 
and the merriest blue eyes, of any actress now 
on the Parisian stage. Her diamonds are 
valued at over two hundred thousand dollars, 
exclusive of other jewels, among which may 
be cited an emerald parure of great beauty 
and value. Her splendid suite of apartments 
on the Rue Lepeletier is crowded with bronze 
and crystal and Savres porcelain and Gobelin 
tapestry, and all manner of beautiful and 
artistic treasures, awaiting the completion of 
her superb hotel on the Avenue Uhrich. She 
is very fond of dogs, and, as an evidence of 
the kindly heart for which she is famous, it 
is told of her that when the unfortunate actor 
Kopp, of the Variétés, committed suicide, 
and his pet dog, an ugly and ordinary animal, 
went moaning forlorn and miserable through 





| the theatre, the management were about to 


have the poor brute hanged, but Schneider 
came to the rescue, took the poor creature un- 
der her protection, and has petted and cared 
for it ever since. I have given some space to 
my account of Hortense Schneider, but not too 
much, methinks, for an outline of the career 
of a woman whose influence has made itself 
felt on the operatic stage of every musically- 
inclined country in the world, and who is un- 
doubtedly an actress of real and unmistak- 
able genius. 

Outside of the pale of opéra-bouffe, the 
most gifted low comédienne now on the Paris- 
ian boards is the piquant and sparkling Cé- 
line Chaumont, now the leading attraction of 
the company of the Variétés. She used to 
play the sowbrettes at the Gymnase, but the 
society plays and high comedies in vogue at 
that theatre scarcely offered a sufficient field 
for her peculiar talents, so she speedily quit- 
ted it to drift.from one comic theatre to an- 
other, making her mark and creating a sen- 
sation at each, till at last we find her safe 
anchored at the Variétés, where she seems 
inclined to stay. She is very small; a tiny, 
bird-like, graceful little creature, with quick, 
abrupt gestures, a shrill yet sweet voice, and 
an irresistible little nervous laugh. There is 
something impish and bright and singularly 
attractive about her acting. French words 
can alone describe this peculiarly French 
actress, her petit minois agagant et chiffon, 
and her crdnerie irresistible. See her, for in- 
stance in the little one-act piece, written es- 
pecially for her by Messrs. Meilhac and Halé- 
vy, called “ Toto chez Tata,” an untranslat- 
able and unactuable (out of Paris) piece of ab- 
surdity, wherein she takes the part of a curly- 
pated and very naughty school-boy, who has 
nothing to do but to stand up and tell the au- 
dience a long and not very interesting story. 
Her swing and her mischief, and her airs de 
gamin, are enough to make the most preju- 
diced of spectators exclaim, with Baron, who 
plays the only other character in the piece, 
“T just adore such little toads!” She is not 
at all pretty (some one once described her 
figure as “a body three feet long, with legs 
all of a sudden”’), but she is something bet- 
ter—she is bewitching. Her greatest success 
last season was made in the new comedy by 
Meilhac and Halévy, called “La Petite Mar- 
quise.” The able critic of the Figaro thus 
described her in that character: “ She has 
never been more completely herself than in 
the character of La Petite Marquise. It is 
hard to decide whether she was created and 
sent into the world expressly to play such 
marquises, or if such marquises were express- 
ly invented to be played by Madame Céline 
Chaumont. An extreme jinesse, an internal 
excitement which escapes in little nervous 
laughs, which we end by thinking charming 
if they do not exasperate us, and an indefati- 
gable verve, sustained by an expiring voice, 


which makes use of its incurable breaks as an | 


incomparable means of expression—such are 
the spells by which Madame Chaumont car- 
ries away one-half of her audience, and re- 
duces the opposition of the other half to si- 
lence.” 

It is a singular yet well-known fact that 








sad and morbid being, shrinking from society 
and shutting herself up in the study and exer- 
cise of ber profession. At rehearsals she is 
the very delight of the dramatists of the Va- 
riétés, for she is patience and good-humor 
itself, and will repeat a speech, a song, a 
phrase, over and over untiringly till the au- 
thor is satisfied with her style of rendering it. 

The répertoire of the Variétés shows that 
the theatre is faithful to its name, for it com- 
prises all the lighter forms of dramatic and 
operatic representations, from a five-act com- 
edy to a one-act farce, including opéra-bouffe, 
reviews, and occasionally a ballet. Its grand. 
effort last season was the presentation of Sar- 
dou’s “ Merveilleuses,” in the production of 
which neither time, research, nor money, was- 
spared. The dresses, actual and perfect re- 
productions of the odd yet splendid styles of 
the Directory, are said to have cost fabulous 
sums, and no wonder, the costumes of the la- 
dies being covered with the most delicate em- 
broidery and being of the richest materials, 
The pink-crape dress, embroidered with sil- 
ver, which was worn by Madame Chaumont in 
the character of Jilyrine, the heroine, was 
particularly beautiful, as were also the toilets 
of Gabrielle Gauthier, as Zodoiska ; Mille. 
Leo, as Mme. Raguet ; and Mdlle. Klein, as 
Mme. Lanzade, These last three were not 
only very costly, but also very scanty, after 
the manner of all antique and imitation-an- 
tique costumes, so that one of the actresses, 
poor Gabrielle Gauthier, came near catching 
literally her death of cold from the undue 
lightness of her apparel; for, being chilled 
through one bitter winter’s night, she was 
attacked with pneumonia, and lay for weeks at 
the point of death; nor has she yet been able 
to resume her professional duties. Then the 
scenery—the Café du Caseau, in the Palais Roy- 
al, the exterior of the Palais Royal by night, and 
the ballroom at the Luxembourg—was all su- 
perb and perfectly realistic in every detail ; 
and through these scenes moved every type 
and figure of that singular extravagant period 
—the agioteur, with his club-like stick and long 
disheveled hair; the Jncroyable, all airs and 
graces, with his two watches and speckled- 
silk stockings and long- tailed, bright-hued 
coat, and strangling, many-folded cravat ; the 
Jacobin, in the powder and dress of the an- 
cient régime, and, above all, the Merveilleuses,. 
in the indelicate yet most graceful and be- 
coming garb then worn by all fashionable 
women. Then, too, the very pick and flower 
of the company of the Variétés appeared in 
the different characters—Céline Chaumont, 
Dupuis, Grenier (the original Baron Puck in 
the “ Grande-Duchesse,” in which opera he 
had the misfortune once to break his leg in 
the leap-frog scene which finishes up, with the 
cancan, the second act), Léonce, the preter- 
naturally solemn yet irresistibly comic Cashier 
of the “ Brigands,” Christian, and Baum, and 
Blondelet, and Daniel Bac. And yet with all 
this the piece proved a failure—not utter, not 
immediate, for the dresses, and scenery, and 
acting, carried it along for a while; but an ar- 
tistic and pecuniary failure, a shock to the 
reputation of Sardou, and an injury to the 
treasury of Les Variétés. The play was 
prepared and advertised in the anticipation 
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usual occurrence for the Paris stage, “ Orphée 
aux Enfers” being now well on to its two- 
hundredth consecutive representation, and 
“Les Deux Orphelines” the same, while 
“La Fille de Madame Angot” passed its 
fourth centenary before it was withdrawn 
from the boards. But “Les Merveilleuses ” 
did not exceed, if indeed it reached, its fif- 
tieth night. The costly and delicate dresses 
were still in their primitive freshness, the 
scenery was in all its brightness, the actors 
had just gotten well settled in their paris, 
when empty houses gave the signal for the 
withdrawal of the piece. And never was 
failure more richly deserved. Weak, silly, 
indecent, devoid of all plot and of character- 
ization, with immodesty substituted for wit, 
and costumes and scenery for incidents and 
situation, it is simply a marvel that Victorien 
Sardou should ever have so far forgotten 
himself as to have put together such a mass 
of dreary absurdity, and then have sent it 
forth to the world with his name attached to 
it. Either the powers of the brilliant drama- 
tist are on the wane, or, scorning the care 
and trouble necessary to produce works of 
true literary merit, he writes such plays as 
“L’Oncle Sam” (which, by-the-by, failed 
most ignominiously in London the other day, 
though interpreted by the artists of the Vau- 
deville themselves), “‘ Le Magot,” and “ Les 
Merveilleuses,” with as little care and fore- 
thought as he would draw a check on his 
banker, and for the same purpose—namely, 
to obtain possession of a certain amount of 
money. I have been told that some foreign 
manager, whether English or American I did 
not learn, purchased the right to “ Les Mer- 
veilleuses ” before its production, paying, of 
course, a very high price therefor; for I be- 
lieve that Sardou holds the advance-right to 
his plays at the sum of five thousand dollars, 
which must be paid before the production of 
the piece in Paris, and consequently before 
any idea as to its success or non-success can 
be obtained. Imagine the wrath of the un- 
lucky manager who bought “Les Merveil- 
Jeuses!”’ He, and not the drama, was “ sold” 
on that occasion, methinks. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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i iy considering the prisons of London, New- 

gate Jail should of right come first, for, 
independently of its exalted position as “ Her 
Majesty’s Jail,” of all the prisons in or out 
of London, Newgate, within the limits of the 
old city, is by far the most remarkable. If 
we exclude the Tower, which, after all, is but 
a state-prison in historic traditions, Newgate 
ranks first. In architectural sombreress it 
is the most striking. /nd, in the iron-like 


character of its massive walls, the darkness 
and intricacy of its numerous passages, it 
recalls to the memory that other grim prison, 
of perhaps more infamous associations, which 
once frowned down upon the streets of old 
Paris, as this century-old building yet does 
Newgate 


upon the great arteries of London. 





was built in the days when correction was 
hardly thought of, and the confinement of the 
criminal was the one thing aimed at. Men 
went to jail to rot. The prisons were filthy 
and farmed out, and the prisoners were idle 
and dissolute. Debtors and felons, from the 
most unfortunate to the most profligate, were 
herded together in one common den, and paid 
fees to the governors for the very necessities 
of life to ward off starvation. The terrible 
jail-fever was never long absent from prison- 
walls, and the scenes which took place daily 
within them were of such scandalous char- 
acter, that it took all the self-denying energy 
of John Howard, backed by the determined 
support of the Parliament, to prevent the 
prisons of England becoming more infamous 
in their traditions than the most notorious 
torture-chambers of the worst periods of the 
middle ages. In Howard’s time the old New- 
gate was not far removed from a charnel- 
house. London vice and crime had outgrown 
the jail, and the result was such a crowding 
of felons that disorder and immorality of the 
worst prevailed, heralding their natural fol- 
lowers—disease and death. Akerman, one 
of its keepers in the latter half of the last 
century, told a committee of the House of 
Commons that, independently of great mor- 
tality prevailing among the prisoners under 
his charge, nearly two sets of turnkeys had 
died of jail-fever since he had been in office. 
At the Old Bailey assizes, to this day, the 
custom prevails of presenting the judges with 
nosegays in place of the herbs which were 
then strewed about the court to ward off con- 
tagion ; at one of the assizes, two judges, the 
lord-mayor himself, several of the jury, and 
over sixty persons employed about the court- 
house, were swept off by the Newgate dis- 
temper, as if to rebuke the inhumanity and 
wickedness of a legislature which could per- 
mit such cruelty to be practised toward its 
prisoners. Credit it who ean, that it was act- 
ually found necessary in those days to pass 
a special act of Parliament to make soap-and- 
water legal within jails, and to provide for 
their walls being scraped and whitewashed at 
least once a year! From the governors and 
chaplains down to the veriest scullions in the 
kitchens, nay, to the very felons awaiting their 
hanging, but one system of oppression, cruel- 
ty, and extortion, was practised toward the 
unfortunates who unjust laws, chance, or 
crime, had decreed should become inmates of 
the English prisons. The thief who was to 
be hanged on the morrow became a turnkey’s 
minion for the nonce, and, at the price of a 
bowl of punch or some lesser luxury, was the 
go-between to levy black-mail for his master 
upon any new-comer who could stand it. The 
governor had his price, and the turnkey had 
his, and ill it fared with the poor debtor who 
could not pay them both. A room seventeen 
feet long by eight feet wide, and five and one- 
half feet high, with a small aperture in the 
door five inches by seven to breathe through, 
was considered a sufficient accommodation 
for three men, who, turn and turn about, 
gasped at the opening for a few inspirations 
of air to prevent suffocation. Men pleaded 
hard to be executed rather than be confined 
in such places; and those who were left for 





execution thought no more of the presence 


of death than to make its coming an occa- 
sion for orgies of the vilest kind, whereat 
blasphemy and every species of immorality 
rode triumphant. 

Such was the position of affairs in the 
prison-world of London when the Newgate 
of the present arose out of the ashes of the 
Newgate of the past, under the superintend- 
ence of George Dance, royal academician and 
architect. On the 31st of May, 1770, Mr. 
Beckford, one of the aldermen of the city, 
laid the foundation of the present building, 
which seems to have been planned and built 
without the least reference to any require- 
ment but that of strength. The Gordon riot- 
ers had succeeded in burning down the old 
jail while the new was yet in process of com- 
pletion, and whether it was an after-thought 
of the architects, suggested by the riots of 
Lord George Gordon; or whether it was so 
stipulated in the original plans laid before 
the court of London aldermen, certain it is 
that Dance built his prison fire-proof within, 
and without strong enough to resist artillery. 
Newgate, as a jail for common criminals 
awaiting trial, is of enormous strength. The 
walls, outer and inner, are three feet in thick- 
ness of solid granite. As far as the plan of 
the jail goes, it consists of a governor’s house 
in the centre, facing upon the Old Bailey 
thoroughfares ; two lodges, stamped with un- 
usual gloom and severity ; and two wings of 
yards right and left, one of which leads off 
into the Central Criminal Court, where the 
more serious crimes, committed in the coun- 
ties of Middlesex and Surrey, are tried. 

It is impossible for the most heedless and 
unobserving of passers-by not to be impressed 
with the aspect of Newgate. It is a prison 
in every sense of the word. Its outer, dirt- 
stained, granite walls almost completely shut 
in the busy thoroughfares of the Old Bailey, 
as if to warn men of the deeper gloom pre- 
vailing within the jail. Great iron bars, and 
festoons of fetters, and revolving spikes, 
upon the copings and iron-studded doors, 
speak of the utter hopelessness of escape 
from the clutches of the law when once it 
has fixed its talons firmly on the wrong-doer, 
and clapped him within tl.’. iron cage. 

There is an awful history, too, attached to 
the place, and few can contemplate without a 
shudder that black-painted, rusty - looking 
“ Debtors’ Door” through which so many 
have passed out to eternity! The very stones 
in the street have their tales to tell of misery, 
depravity, debauchery, and crime. He who 
writes can remember their Sunday - night 
scenes ushering in the Monday-morning’s exe- 
cutions, the marshaling of the police, the 
hammering in of the barriers, the rumbling 
of the scaffold, and the horrible and disgust- 
ing orgies which heralded its approach from 
the Press Yard. The curious may yet notice 
the iron staples which fastened the hideous 
black platform to its place over against the 
Debtors’ Door, and the niches in the flags 
still point where the cumbrous machine was 
rolled into its place and adjusted for the 
tragedy. 

Newgate looks more than a prison: it has 
the appearance of a huge tomb in which 
Death has sported among the living for cen- 
turies. Since the days of John, who played 
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fast and loose with his barons, a jail has 
stood upon the site of the present Newgate ; 
and it would be no exaggeration to say that, 
from that time to the present, hundreds of 
criminals have met with their deaths within 
the shadow of its walls. 

It is a sensation not easily forgotten, and 
less easily described, which overtakes you as 
the great bolts shoot into their sockets, and 
the door of the turnkey’s lodge shuts you in 
from the outer world, and leaves you to con- 
template the surroundings of the entrance to 
Newgate. Not even a secretary of state’s 
order, in the writer’s case, was sufficient an- 
tidote against an unpleasant feeling of doubt 
about getting into the street again; and it 
was with something of hesitation that he 
sent to the governor his authority, stamped 
with her majesty’s coat-of-arms, which au- 
thority he was very careful to remind the 
warder who passed it in, albeit with the 
slightest show of uneasiness, was addressed 
“ to the governors of the respective prisons.” 
Handed over to the care of a respectable- 
looking old gentleman in blue uniform and 
gold-laced cap, we proceeded to view the 
prison, which, truth to say, has nothing about 
it worth describing, save in its grim associa- 
tions and history. Great, ponderous doors 
sheathed in iron, and cumbersome with heavy 
bolts, locks, and bars, and as unlike modern 
prison-doors as modern prison science could 
possibly make them, clang backward and for- 
ward with a prodigious banging and clatter, 
and then we are in the interior of the jail. 
Much familiarity with Newgate has bred con- 
tempt in our guide, who points out things 
which we survey with a shudder, with an 
amount of contemptuous onlooking that 
makes us wonder how many years’ residence 
could have brought about this state of feel- 
ing. 

“Twenty years,” he assures us, has he 
been a warder in Newgate—“ twenty years, 
and that’s enough for any man, I’m thinking,” 
he says, with an emphatic nod of the head, 
and we are not prepared to question the as- 
sertion. Something seems to tell us, how- 
ever, that it would be more conducive to the 
purposes of our visit were our guide less 
strongly marked with wearisomeness of New- 
gate and its belongings, and with consequent 
anxiety to have us around and out of the 
jail again with as little delay as possible. 

There was a dull, matter-of-fact way of 
pointing out every thing, which in a prison 
of the kind was particularly disheartening. 
Of all the nuisances of modern times your 
guide is one of the greatest. 

“ Here’s a room in which Elizabeth Fry 
used to read to the prisoners,” said the blue- 
frocked gentleman; and, while we are en- 
deavoring to call to mind some incident of 
history connected with that most excellent 
lady’s mission to the Newgate prisoners, we 
are passed on abruptly to another somewhat 
similar apartment, in which a mass of black 
scaffolding lies in a heap against the wall. 
“ And there’s the gallows,” says our guide, 
rubbing his chin, and looking up at the ceil- 
ing, venturing the remark, as his thoughts 
reached to earth again, that “the beam looks 
a little slim!” 

This is given with a sort of professional, 





business-like composure, which is rather 
startling to a person not familiar with the 
gallows, and so we put the question : 

“Have you been present at many execu- 
tions ?” 

“A great many, sir,” was the answer ; 
“and that has been the most and only un- 
pleasant part of my duty here, I may say.” 

Softened somewhat by this assurance, and 
with a furtive glance back at the hideous 
drop, which stands boldly out with its bolt 
uppermost, as if to remind one of the old, 
hackneyed newspaper report, “‘ Calcraft then 
drew the bolt, and all was over,” we pass 
through more doors, and find ourselves in a 
sloping alley-way, about seven feet wide. No 
mistaking the spot. ‘“‘ And be buried within 
the precincts of the jail whence you came,” 
we say to ourselves, and look to our guide to 
support this suspicion by his more thorough 
knowledge of the spot. He does it in this 
wise: 

“This is better than your system—alto- 
gether better than your system,” he repeats, 
with a pleasant look of self-confidence. 

“ Why so?” we ask. 

“*Cause you let them go out; we don’t. 
Now, look here” (pointing at a rude B dug 
into the wall opposite where we are standing) ; 
“ underneath here is the F. n B t;a 
nice mess we should have made of it if his 
body had gone out of the place. Why, there 
would have been a grand procession ; they’d 
have called him martyr, and I don’t know 
what. Here, aguin” (pointing to another 
rude letter chiseled in the wall), “ this was a 
young fellow most respectably connected—a 
city clerk. If his friends had got hold of the 
body they’d have buried it in the family vault 
—a fearful disgrace, As it is, directly they go 
out of the dock condemned to death, they’re 
dead to the world.” 

With a shudder, for we are standing upon 
some recently-plastered cement, which tells 
of a poor creature recently hanged, we try to 
get out of this devil’s acre; but our guide 
button-holes us for the instant. 

““What’s your opinion about capital pun- 
ishment ?” he asks. 

“Well, to tell the truth,” we say, “we 
are not quite prepared with any opinion worth 
hanging ; but, if we had any, it might, pos- 
sibly, be in favor of its abolition, for the sim- 
ple reason that we thought few murders were 
committed without remorse following almost 
immediately upon the act.” 

“ Just so,” says our guide. “ But what 
about a case of this kind? A man comes 
into the prison condemned to penal servitude 
for life for a murder. He calls the atten- 
tion of the governor one day to a grievance, 
or fancied grievance, with a request that 
it may be laid before the directors of the 
prison. The governor assents; but there is 
some delay, which the convict thinks is will- 
ful on the governor’s part, and is meant in 
contravention of the prison rules, which de- 
clare that a prisoner shall always have a 
right of appeal, even to the secretary of state 
if necessary. Whereupon the convict nurses 
a feeling of animosity against the governor, 
and looks for an occasion of gratifying it. 
Says he, ‘Ill kill him; they can’t do any 








thing else but imprison me, and I’m in for ! 





life.’ He does kill the governor,” says our 
guide, “and what about your abolition of 
capital punishment then? Why, my dear 
sir, a warden’s life inside a jail wouldn’t be 
worth purchasing.” 

And we were compelled to confess that it 
was one of the strongest arguments against 
the abolition of the death-penalty that we 
had yet heard advanced. And, considering 
the class of reckless criminals with whom 
prison-wardens have sometimes to deal, it is 
a very strong argument indeed. 

The cells in Newgate are very much like 
the cells in all London prisons, scrupulously 
clean, of course; but air and light in “ Her 
Majesty’s Jail” are perhaps less plentiful than 
they should be, and in this respect Newgate 
bears no comparison at all to the London 
modern prisons—notably Wandsworth House 
of Correction—which are roomy, excellently 
ventilated, and grand specimens of prison-ar- 
chitecture. There are two corridors in the 
male half of Newgate, containing one hundred 
and thirty-nine cells, each of which is seven 
feet in width, thirteen feet long, and eight 
feet ten inches high, furnished with a small 
deal table, which folds against the wall; a 
rude wooden stool; shelves for cleaning- 
brushes, etc.; a cocoa-nut-matting ham- 
mock slung to staples in opposite walls at 
night, and folded together during the day; 
and a copper washing-basin and necessary 
utensils, through which a constant supply of 
water is kept flowing. The condemned-cells 
are twice the capucity of the others, furnished 
with a low, wooden bed, instead of a ham- 
mock. Newgate, except in cases of murder, 
being used simply as a house of detention 
for prisoners before trial, there were few in- 
mates on the occasion of our visit to it, which 
was just efter the sessions had been held at 
the Old Bailey. A few convicts—penal-ser- 
vitude men—were passing through to the gov- 
ernment prisons. We were particularly struck, 
however, with the hardships that seemed to 
us to be entailed upon untried men by send- 
ing them to this, the very worst, gloomiest, 
and most infamous (if we may be allowed the 
expression) of all the London prisons. 

It is well to say that the murderer is kept 
entirely separate from the other prisoners; 
but there is the fact, nevertheless, that New- 
gate is, somehow or other, inseparably asso- 
ciated with this class of criminals; the ex- 
tremest penalty of the law is put into opera- 
tion in this very yard in which untried prison- 
ers take their daily exercise; and every nook 
and cranny of the place speaks of the gallows. 
In fact, it is that morbid curiosity to see the 
spot where so many have been hanged that 
takes visitors to Newgate. It has not a fourth 
part of the interest attaching to it as a place 
of punishment for criminals that belongs to 
the modern London prisons. Even Clerken- 
well House of Detention is far ahead of it in 
every way. And it is just one of those relics 
of a by-gone age which might very well be 
used as a prison for felons sentenced to capi- 
tal punishment, and convicts of the worst 
kind; but it ought not to be possible to see 
in Newgate, as the writer saw, men who, in the 
language of the police reports, would have been 
described as “ well-dressed and respectably 
connected,” awaiting their trials for misde- 
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meanor. A prison is a prison, of course, and | when the great Hookem-Hackem scandal came | the great Hookem-Hackem scandal!” Again 


men should keep within the law and not out- 
side of it; but if there be one class of offend- 
ers more than any other entitled to the law’s 
protection, it is those who have got into trou- 
ble through some monetary temptation, and 
who are earnestly desirous of making amends, 
and of steering clear of crime for the future. 
That law, in our opinion, is unjust which de- 
crees that a man held to be innocent until 
proved guilty by a jury of his countrymen 
shall, in default of bail, be compelled to asso- 
ciate with an habitual London thief, taking 
his master’s degree in knavery. 

We have stated that, apart from its his- 
tory and traditions, Newgate has little about 
it worth describing. Rows of casts of mur- 
derers’ heads, leathern straps used by the ex- 
ecutioner for pinioning, leg-irons forged for 
Mr. Jack Sheppard, copies of those used by 
Mr. Richard Turpin, anklets and. bracelets of 
steel without number, an axe made for the 
purpose of beheading the Cato-Street conspir- 
ators, but not used; these, and such-like pris- 
on curiosities, were shown to us by our wor- 
thy guide in the blue uniform, who knew his 
average visitors too well not to be assured 
that these were most likely the things which 
they had come to Newgate to see. As for 
any question of prison science, or matter con- 
nected with the discipline of the jail, it was 
found useless to touch upon either because 
the conversation was certain to take a turn 
somewhere in the direction of sickening de- 
tails concerning the poor wretches who had 
suffered death within or without the walls of 
theprison. A dingy, wretchedly-lighted chapel 
was the last spot we visited with our guide, 
and then he was careful to give us the last 
taste of “murderer” in the following shape: 
Pointing to a chair underneath the pulpit, 
“There,” said he, “is where the condemned 
sits, and this is where they used to put his 
coffin when he attended the service previous 
to his execution.” 

Dark, close, and confined, Newgate Jail, 
reeking of death-stories, is only fit for those 
condemned to death; and, viewed in such as- 
pect, it might satisfactorily open a way to 
solving the problem of abolishing capital pun- 
ishment if the city of London were to hand it 
over to the authorities as a living tomb for 
murderers. 

Cuaries E. Pascoe. 
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8 Clipwing was going to bed that night, 
he felt that he could not long avoid a 
personal quarrel with things. 

For several weeks he had been at work 
as usual, doing his portion toward editing one 
of the daily papers of the metropolis; and 
the work had been uncommonly disagreeable. 
Thus far, he had borne the discomforts of his 
profession with equanimity : he had not grum- 
bled at drudgery, annoying interruptions to 
work, anonymous threats, nor insulting offers 
of bribe—all of which he considered as ne- 
cessary drawbacks upon the otherwise de- 
lightful occupation of newspaper-editing. But, 





up, and the paper to which he was attached 
found itself obliged, like all other papers, to 
become a distributor of the most unpleasant 
information, he was all but utterly disgusted 
with his trade. What made it worse to him was 
the fact that he had not only been on terms 
of acquaintanceship with both Hookem and 
Hackem, but had entertained an unusual es- 
teem for one of them. And now, here they 
were coming forward in his paper, and all the 
rest of the papers, and vilifying each other to 
the utmost extent—making each other ap- 
pear like the most degraded and desperate 
of men. It was like a nightmare to poor 
Clipwing : he was terribly troubled and con- 
fused by it. So unreal and impossible did it 
seem to him that the whole drama of life for 
him began to grow like a mere flickering play 
of mocking shadows. He could scarcely be- 
lieve that these two men had been his friends, 
who now, according to their mutual represen- 
tations, were little better than vagabonds. 
He had even almost forgotten which one of 
them it was for whom he had formerly enter- 
tained that unusual esteem. All this sensi- 
bility he knew to be very much out of place 
in an editor. He was aware that his skin 
ought to be as impenetrable as parchment, 
his eye as keen and relentless as the opening 
in a dark-lantern, and his heart no more than 
a sponge to wipe his pen upon. But, for all 
that, the vexed blood rushed impetuously 
through his heart, his skin seemed open to 
injury at every pore, and his eyes were anx- 
ious and weary. 

“What a slave I am to this monster of a 
newspaper!” he muttered. ‘I feel like a 
man who has summoned a genius of unearth- 
ly powers to assist him in his labors, and 
finds that the servant has become a ghostly 
and terrible tyrant. I have no right to my 
feelings ; I have no right to keep silence; I 
have no right to speak, beyond a certain 
point. I am no longer a man, but part of an 
immense machine, which is wearing me out 
by its tremendous motion.” 

It should have been mentioned before 
that, on the night when he found himself in 
this state of mind, Clipwing had gone into 
the country to sleep at Wildtop, the summer 
residence of some friends, who had guessed 
his mental condition, and had taken pity on 
him. 

Just as he uttered the above speech, and 
was despondently pulling off his coat, he 
heard a sound out in the night —a voice, 
damp and elastic, coming in through his open 
bedroom-window. With a jaded sense of its 
being important that he should hear what 





this voice had to say to him, the editor, he 
went to the window, leaned out, and lis- 
tened. 

The voice was a frog’s. 

The frog said, as nearly as Clipwing 
could make out: “ Kunk! kunk!” It struck 
the editor that the batrachian’s tone was un- | 
easy—there was evidently something on his | 
mind. 

With a smile that would have been sar- | 
donic if there had been light enough for it to 
be seen, Clipwing said to himself: ‘ That 
frog has some dank and muddy confidence to 
make to me, under cover of the night, about 





he listened. 

There was a pause, and then the frog re- 
peated, as if stirring in his arm-chair, and 
about to begin a long disquisition, “ Kunk ! 
kr-r-r-r-unk!” but, just as Clipwing had 
braced himself up to catch the rest, the dis- 
quisition closed suddenly, with a profound 
“ Poong!” 

“Thank Heavens!” exclaimed our friend. 
“ That secret has been consigned to darkness 
and to mud—its proper abiding-place. If only 
a good many others had been swallowed up 
in the same way!” 

He got into bed, but, as his tired ear sank 
upon the receptive pillow, a fly, which had pre- 
viously taken up a position there, was startled 
into fury, and set up a horrible buzz in close 
proximity to Clipwing’s head. It reminded 
the editor of a troublesome correspondent 
who had been constantly dinning it into his 
ears, during the progress of the Hookem- 
Hackem case, that his paper was too quiet 
about the matter, did not drag it forward 
with sufficient energy, and was inclined to 
be partial by means of this nonchalance. 

In spite of the irritated fly, however, the 
editor began to doze, when he was recalled 
to consciousness by a scurring, scattering, 
and rattling swund of the most lively descrip- 
tion—now immediately behind his head, at 
the end of the bed; then seemingly under the 
bed; next in the ceiling; then somewhere 
behind one of the walls. It was only a pa- 
trol of mice, which had become convinced that 
something had happened, and had according. - 
ly come out to restore the peace. But, what- 
ever the original inciting cause, they were 
adding indescribably to the racket. 

“ Always the way with timid people,” 
mused the editor, fast dropping off again. 
“They begin to run, or raise an outcry, be- 
fore they know what is the matter, and make 
such a row that it’s hard to find out.” 

The movements of the mice became less 
audible; they seemed to be retreating. Clip- 
wing fancied them retiring to the pantry, in 
the lower part of the house. The last thing 
he was conscious of thinking was: “ Happy, 
indeed, are the family of Wildtop here if they 
have no other skeletons than those of mice 
in their closets!” 

It was now permitted him to descend into 
the realms of slumber, where he remained 
for some time. Even there, however, he was 
not altogether happy. He was much annoyed 
by a pack of inquisitive dreams, that insist- 
ed on interviewing him, as an old friend 
of Hookem and Hackem, and — wretched 
thought !—with a view to publishing his con- 
versation in his own paper—a scheme which 
the poor editor, in his sleep, found it impos- 
sible to frustrate. The agony of this situ- 
ation caused him to make strenuous efforts 
at awaking. But, before he could put this 
purpose fully into execution, he became aware 
of a low, confused, monotonous, and rever- 
berant sound in the air about him. What 


| could it be? Was it the voice of Rumor? 


He thought of a small water-fall, a child’s 
drum, muffled, end a tender, fluttering maiden 
heart. None of these things translated the 
sound exactly; but the last was perhaps 
nearest to it. Suddenly, in the midst of all 
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this perplexity, the editor grew distinctly 
conscious that it was night, that the place 
was Wildtop, that he was in bed, and that 
swallows were in the chimney. In fact, he 
was awake, and listening to them. The muf- 
fled drumming went on, and Clipwing could 
almost fancy that the swallows were blowing 
on their fingers to keep them warm (for the 
air was chilly with the first dash of the ap- 
proaching day). Brief, unsystematic chirp- 
ings were interspersed with the sound of the 
hovering wings, and seemed to incite the 
newspaper-editor to a singular reverie. 

He began to think of all the fires that had 
ever been made at the base of this old chim- 
ney (for Wildtop, as he knew, was nearly a cen- 
tury old), and of all the cheery wood-sparks 
that had ever taken their flight up through it. 
Somehow, the hovering wings seemed to sug- 
gest the soft smoke that had so often curled 
up through the flue, and the sharp, sweet 
whistlings stimulated his imagination in re- 
gard to the flitting sparks. But then came 
speculations about the probable materials of 
those many fires that he was now kindling 
again in fancy; and once more he found 
himself thinking of family secrets, and papers 
that must be destroyed; he could not escape, 
even now, the hauntings of that Hookem-Hack- 
em affair. How could he tell what mysteries 
might not have been extinguished, in flame, 
on the ample hearth of that open fireplace at 
the bottom of the chimney? It was one of 
the most miserable effects of this scandal 
that it made him involuntarily suspicious of 
every thing and everybody. With what dear 
and trusted shams might he not be making 
plans for his future? With what heinous 
offenders did he not every day shake hands ? 
Who would be the next to be discovered, and 
to fall toppling to the ground? These were 
the questions it made him ask himself against 
his own inclination. And now it brought to 
him the gloomy reflection of how much truth 
is sacrificed upon the hearthstone of a house, 
oftentimes; to keep alive the light of home, 
it would seem, one must sometimes feed the 
holy fire with falsity, committing to its bright 
and cheery flame the grim records of truth, 
and letting them perish there, that we may 
warm our hands. But the truth must go 
somewhere! It cannot be destroyed, that is 
certain. Where, then, does it go? 

Up the chimney, of course. 

But to heaven? Not all of it. You can- 
not build fires for a number of years without 
causing an accumulation of soot in the chim- 
ney. Ugly truth leaves a deposit, too, which 
will not go out of the house without a sweep- 
ing. Heaven has no relish for soot; the 
purer part only of the fire can ascend thither, 
It remains for men to shake down and sift 
the black incrustation, which might otherwise 
stop up the only aperture from the heart of 
their home-chambers into the clear celestial 
spaces above. Not a pleasant nor a promis- 
ing business, but it has to be done. 

What then? Shall we give up the family 
fire ? 

By no means, thought Clipwing. Let us, 
on the contrary, cherish it the more, since we 
know that it is a thing so easily darkened 
in its beauty. If there must be mistakes, let 
them not go further and b misd n 








ors. The purer we keep the fire, the easier 
will be the chimney-sweeping that must come 
periodically. Ifthe flue gets too nearly choked, 
the chimney will smoke. And, of all things, 
men have the bitterest dislike to smoke in 
their neighbors’ houses. There is nothing for 
it, then, but the sounding of a general alarm, 
and an invasion of outsiders to assist in emp- 
tying the chimney of soot. Miserable enough 
for the dwellers in this house, such a process 
is even more miserable, in some respects, for 
the neighbors who are obliged to engage in 
the dirty work. If not for their own sakes, 
then, at least, for those of their neighbors, 
ought the kindlers of domestic fires, therefore, 
to keep the vent fair and free. Too much 
rubbish-clearing is left to the public nowa- 
days. Poor Clipwing felt strongly on this 
point, for he had been made one of the scav- 
engers ! 

After all, we are but dust, and cannot com- 
plain about soot in moderate quantities. When 
once the truth of little daily errors and injus- 
tices has been written out clearly, it may as 
well be made fuel for the fire of domestic 
jollity and contentment, even though it leave 
something of the dark deposit on our chim- 
ney-lining. Evidently the swallows are not 
afraid of soot to that extent, and of that sim- 
ple and forgivable character. So the editor 
thought, at least, as he Jay there thinking, 
while the wings made a low rumbling in the 
chimney, as if the smoke of past fires had 
come back in small clouds and were enjoying 
a child-thunder romp, and the chirpings and 
whistlings shot around like flitting sparks. 

Quite exhausted by his long meditation, 
Clipwing fell asleep, and enjoyed a half-hour 
of unbroken and delicious rest. When he 
woke again, the luminous: gray of earliest 
morning filled the air. He jumped up, and 
went to the window. The swallows gave a 
farewell flourish, and shot up out of the chim- 
ney. Of course, they could not have been 
conscious of their connection with Clipwing ; 
but it happened, nevertheless, that, instead 
of going straight off somewhere out of sight, 
they swept down directly in front of the win- 
dow at which he stood. Then they scattered 
somewhat, and sailed away swiftly, dissolving 
into the brightening air, one might almost 
say. But one of them shot straight up into 
the sky, and the editor, attempting to follow 
his fligit, saw him (so to speak) disappear. 
Just at the moment of this disappearance, 
however, he caught sight of a star glittering 
high up in heaven. It was the last star of 
night, and hung there as if the heavens had 
gathered all their remaining moisture into one 
great quivering drop of dew. 


An extraordinary peace had stolen into 
the editor’s mind. He stepped elastically ; he 
breathed freely. His heart beat quietly and 
naturally, and his eye was at rest. A deep 
thankfulness pervaded him, and yet he could 
not account for it satisfactorily. He was 
thankful—but whom should he thank? Prov- 
idence, or the frog who refrained from disclos- 
ing that muddy secret? or the indignant and 
remonstrant fly? or the timid mice? or the 
swallows in the chimney ? or the star ? 


G. P. Larnropr. 
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VERY professed: student of human na- 
ture has given much thought conscious- 
ly to this subject; and almost every human 
being, students included, has given infinitely 
more thought to it unconsciously. Even 
dogs and horses are esteemed no mean judges 
of manner, while, as to children, it is difficult 
to limit the proximity to the cradle, at which 
they often become such proficients in the sci- 
ence as to render themselves formidable cen- 
sors of, or useful guides to, even the most ex- 
perienced adults. All this applies equally to 
physiognomy, with which subject, however, 
this paper dealeth not. 

Another subject, not to be treated here, 
but which is too commonly confounded with 
our present theme, is that of manners. It is 
almost superfluous to remark that an in- 
dividual may unite good manners with a bad 
manner, or a good manner with bad manners. 
One applies to his or her general bearing and 
address, the other to special modes of doing 
special actions. Anybody may acquire good 
manners, but a really good manner will al- 
ways be a rarity scattered up and down at 
long intervals through all ranks of society, 
from the highest to the humblest. The some- 
what heterogeneous mass which composes the 
“upper ten” in England offers a more varied 
field for the study of manner than cun be 
found either on the Continent of Europe, 
throughout which the barrier dividing the 
highest class from all others is more defined, 
or in America, where there is sufficient prac- 
tical equality to render the varieties of man- 
ner less striking. 

There is much that is lovable in the aver- 
age American manner. It is natural, manly, 
kind. Even the least polished among us 
seem to be delightfully free from that abject 
effort to ape their betters, and to pass them- 
selves off for what they are not, which is so 
common throughout all grades of English so- 
ciety, excepting only tlie very highest. Toady- 
ism is not often seen in the States, save, in- 
deed, when some grandee from the other side 
pays us a flying visit; and then the term is 
scarcely deserved, for there is generally more 
curiosity to gaze on the rara avis, more hos- 
pitality, and more desire to show the country 
off to the best advantage, at the bottom of 
all their eagerness, than any feeling that can 
properly be called vulgar. Of all vulgarities, 
that of the great is the most vulgar and the 
most unpardonable. For a consummate in- 
stance of this take one of those rare but still 
too numerous cases of a London queen of 
fashion who, though of the highest blood, is 
still a thoroughly vulgar woman—one of 
those whose vulgarity is not of the harmless 
kind that eats asparagus with a fork, or that 
cannot speak French, but who, favored from 
her birth with every thing that circumstance 
can do to refine and soften, remains to the 
end coarse, dishonest, cruel, and ungraceful, 
steeped in that innate vulgarity of mind and 
heart than which no moral sore is more de- 
grading in human nature. On the other hand, 
it is precisely among this very class that the 
greatest contrast the world affords to the 
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above specimen of womanhood is to be found ; 
for a great and beautiful English woman, when 
she is also (as is almost always the case) a 
lady, is probably the most delightful creature 
either to contemplate or to converse with one 
can meet anywhere. Her finishing charm lies 
in her unconscious knowledge of being a 
great personage, and is only so bewitching 
because worn as inoffensively to our self-love 
as is the dainty dignity of a fawn or a thor- 
ough-bred racer. This calm knowledge that 
she is somebody, and that both herself and 
those among whom she lives in intimacy have 
been always accustomed to do right in all 
the minutie of life, that it would be an effort 
to do wrong, imparts to her a repose which it 
is a positive luxury to behold. The intense 
snobbishness of the smaller gentry and upper 
middle class in England is the background 
which enhances the value of such divinities. 
It is perhaps a matter for congratulation that 
we have not precisely that species of gem on 
this side of the Atlantic, if they require such 
a setting, not only to show them off, but 
even, maybe, as a coexistent necessity of 


their very being. Are the Lady Clara Vere de | 


Veres, and the swarm of tuft-hunters who per- 
petually strive, though with unfrequent suc- 
cess, to achieve their acquaintance, equally 
outgrowths of the aristocratic form of govern- 
ment? That is a complicated point, and not 
to be entered on at present. 

The ways of a lover toward the woman 
heis paying court to is another matter too 
wide to be here alluded to, except as an illus- 
tration of the wonderful power that lies in 
manner. The great English radical of a hun- 
dred years ago, John Wilkes, was surely the 
most ill-favored man who ever laid claim to 
the title of lady-killer; nor did he labor 
under any soft delusion as to his personal ap- 
pearance; but he had Jearned by experience 
how independent of good looks even a lady- 
killer may be, and he was more wont to 
boast that the handsomest man in England 
could not afford to give him half an hour’s 
start with a woman whose good graces were 
desired. The celebrated Lauzun was very 
small in stature, and rather an ugly man than 
otherwise, yet he became known as so irre- 
sistible with women that it is said they used 
to save themselves the trouble of trying to re- 
sisthim! “He had ways,” said the Princess 
de Monaco or Alexandre Dumas pére—no- 
body knows which— with the woman he 
loved for the time which she could never for- 
get; and, however often she may have loved 
before, she loved no other man after Lauzun.” 
As such a man could, of course, wed whom- 
soever he pleased, he made the most of his 
privilege, and married the cousin of King 
Louis XIV. The English George IV. had 
such a wonderful charm of manner that his 
bitterest enemies could not help being won 
vound when they came into personal contact 
with him ; and it was said he could refuse a 
favor with a better grace than most men show 
in granting one. 

Lord Chesterfield’s saying that a good 
Manner was the best letter of introduction, 
has become a household word. It is not un- 
common to meet people of good descent, ex- 
cellent education, and full of worthiness, who 
are yet distressingly deficient in manner, 








chiefly because they have become conviuced 
that they labor hopelessly under this defect. 
They have not had the advantage of moving 
in good general society early in life, and have 
got to believe they can now never acquire a 
good manner. Such persons will seize upon 
a child, a dog, or an album, as a refuge, when- 
ever they are forced out of their own little 
clique. They are driven to assume a sham 
enthusiasm on the most trifling topics of 
conversation, and all from a conviction that 
to be doing nothing is fatal to them. They feel 
that they have no repose, and anxiously avoid 
every occasion on which the quality seems to 
be most necessary. They have a constant 
impression that they possess not the ari of 
doing nothing with dignity ; and, if they only 
find themselves looked at, will set about the 
silliest acts in their confusion—playing with 
their watch-chain, taking out their handker- 
chief, or what not, as if there was half the 
charm in movement that there is in keeping 
still. This is one of the first truths that an 
actor has to learn; and it applies equally to 
all public speaking. When Demosthenes 
epitomized oratory as “action,” he doubt- 
less referred more to play of countenance, 
management of the eye, and a dignified bear- 
ing of the whole person, than to mere move- 
ment of the arms. A certain Parisian ac- 
tress, on achieving a triumph in a new piece, 
felt somewhat hurt that the critics attributed 
her success to the great use she made of her 
peculiarly beautiful arms. She was a true 
artist, and quite independent of such chance 
advantages. The second night she appeared 
with both hands in a muff, from which she 
never removed them during the whole per- 
formance; and yet, the enthusiam she cre- 
ated was even greater than on the previous 
evening, and her victory over her accusers 
was complete. She afterward boastfully ex- 
claimed: “They have moved their hands 
more to scrawl those silly sentences than I 
have need to move mine in the entire play. 
If their wit is in their fingers, mime is in my 
head.” 

A good manner may be broadly defined as 
that general bearing, movement of face and 
figure, and modulation of voice, which, when 
combined, engender liking and respect for 
their possessor, giving, as it were, a favor- 
able synopsis of the whole previous career. 
It may here naturally be asked how persons, 
dissatisfied with their actual manner, may 
acquire a good one. Doubtless great im- 
provement may be made by diligently study- 
ing one’s self and others. But the desired 
end is to appear neither self-conscious nor as 
hawking about what the French stigmatize as 
des maniéres empruntées, or a borrowed bear- 
ing; and yet, both the above studies lead of- 
tener to these very defects than to the result 
sought after, so rare is the art of concealing 
art. Fortunately, there is a far better meth- 
od, but it is a very serious and radical one, 
and may be likened to a cure by the surgeon’s 
knife. It is to leave manner entirely out of 
the question, and to give all the energies to 
really becoming in mind and heart such as 
you would have the world believe you to be. 
There is no manner comparable to that which 
may be termed the perfume exhaled by true 
nobleness of soul. Let us take the trouble to 





be as refined when we are alone as when in 
company. A good foundation is the first es- 
sential of every edifice, though it be stowed 
away out of sight. A thing put on means a 
thing often put on. Even if originally as- 
sumed, if never taken off, it soon ceases to 
appear put on. It is not too much to affirm 
that, in the vast majority of cases, an unsat- 
isfactory manner is neither more nor less 
than an acted lie—so few can afford to be 
genuine. 

After falseness, the principal drawbacks 
to a good manner are shyness, awkwardness, 
affectation, and arrogance. Shyness is a 
thoroughly English defect, and in many indi- 
viduals almost an endearing one, arising as 
it does from a mixture of pride and diffidence. 
It is a quality so generally absent from the 
French character that their language has no 
word for it, and they are obliged to call it 
“bad shame.” Probably the Irish tongue 
labors under a like deficiency. That shyness 
is curable is proved by the fact that all royal 
persons, diplomats, and other officials, how- 
ever shy by nature, invariably rub off the 
weakness in time. But reasoning will not 
do it. Being much in company, exposed to 
a thousand eyes, is the only remedy. Awk- 
wardness and affectation are often found to- 
gether, the latter being constantly resorted 
to as an escape from the former. But there 
is no commoner mistake than to charge with 
affectation those who have done no more 
than innocently acquire the tones and move- 
ments of a society in which they have passed 
their lives, but of which we know nothing. 
For awkwardness, the best remedies are a 
dancing-master and a drill-sergeant. 

It may confidently be recommended that 
all efforts at gracefulness be limited to avoid- 
ing the ungraceful, and those at dignity to 
never being undignified. In this work-a-day 
world, the negatives of these two qualities 
are all that can be ventured upon with safety. 
Of all nations, the French are the most given 
to attitudinizing. A poseur is a very common 
article among them. The Italians, on the 
contrary, are the freest from this tendency, 
being, indeed, children of Nature. It is amus- 
ing to watch in how many opposite ways ar- 
rogance may be shown. Was it not Talley- 
rand who exclaimed, on hearing that a certain 
inferior writer had lately made an exhibition 
of humility, “How dares he be modest?” 
Thus a proud humility may sit admirably on 
an exiled monarch, which would be the height 
of arrogance in a party hack out of office; 
and a certain loftiness of bearing nay prove 
attractive when worn as the unconscious at- 
tribute of some blue-blooded hero, while the 
cleverest imitation of it by a mere parveny 
would only heap pity upon the poor mimic 
for his pains. 

In conclusion, much interesting and im- 
proving research may be pursued in a direc- 
tion but little attended to, though open to all. 
This is the etymology of manner, or an in- 
quiry as to why such and such facts of its de- 
tail convey to us such and such impressions. 
One example of what is meant by this study 
will suffice here. A king, a commander-in- 
chief, a prime-minister, and the like, are ac- 
customed that those around them should | 
eagerly catch and lend weight to their light- 
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est word. We are all aware that this must 
be the case; and we have grown to associate 
that dignity which comes of conscious pow- 
er, and a becoming pride, with the idea of 
repose. Hence, all effort at holding the at- 
tention of those with whom we converse— 
whether shown in our emphasis, in raising 
the voice, in exaggerated movement of the 
features, or in redundant action of the arms— 
strikes us as betraying the more or less in- 
significance of such as indulge init. This, 
of course, is a self-evident case, but may 
serve by way of finger-post to much subtile 
(and it is to be hoped profitable) inquiry. 





NEW YORK IN 1776. 


E of this later generation find it no 

easy matter to regard the city of 
New York through the vista of a hundred 
years with any thing like accuracy of vision. 
In 1776 it occupied but a small fraction of 
its present site, and that the extreme south- 
western point of Manhattan Island, where 
since have arisen seven -storied mines of 
riches to blot out not only the traces and 
landmarks of the old colonial period, but 
even the sun itself. It had a crude village 
aspect, and was notable for its entire absence 
of plan. The streets had come to pass in 
a crooked and unorthodox manner, and fash- 
ionable private residences, stores, offices, 
churches, tenement-houses, and blacksmith- 
shops, were everywhere in unseemly juxtapo- 
sition. There was more truth than grammar 
in the negro preacher’s caution to his con- 
gregation when he said, “ Neber ‘spect to 
grow altogedder up into de kingdom ob 
heaven, ’cause de city am built too circumb- 
stambtially and irwegular for dat.” The 
sidewalks were generally roofed with foliage 
in the summer-time from the great number 
of beautiful shade-trees which had been 
planted through the length and breadth of 
the town, or the length rather, as there was 
very limited breadth. Of this we have a 
partial illustration in the sketch, the origi- 
nal of which was recently discovered in Eu- 
rope. 

The point of observation was evidently 
where the waters of the Hudson River and 
the bay meet in misty wedlock. The Bat- 
tery, or the western edge of it, appears at the 
extreme right. The antique fort, with its 
square -roofed governor’s house and kingly 
flag-staff, is just above. And at the extreme 
left we car discern the King’s Wharf, the ar- 
senal and royal storehouses, and the ferry to 
Paulus Hook, which was established at the 
foot of Cortlandt Street in 1763. 

The most noticeable object before us is 
the spire of Old Trinity, which towers one 
hundred and seventy feet into the heavens. 
The body of the church edifice is scarcely 
perceptible, from its heavy garniture of trees 
and shrubbery. It was hemmed in on either 
side, as now, by the memorials of the dead, 
and inclosed from Broadway by a painted, 
paled fence. Its grounds, as also the grounds 
of most of the buildings on the west side of 
Broadway, extended to the river’s edge. The 





inside of the church was ornamented beyond 
that of any other place of public worship in 





New York. The head of the chancel was 
adorned with an altar-piece, and opposite, at 
the other end of the building, was a superb 
organ. The tops of the pillars which supported 
the galleries were decked with the gilt busts 
of winged angels. From the ceilings were sus- 
pended glass branches of great beauty. Upon 
the walls were hung the escutcheons of Gov- 
ernor Fletcher and other benefactors of the 
church. The furniture of the communion- 
table, desk, and pulpit, was of the richest 
and costliest quality. Three full sets of com- 
munion-plate had been bestowed successively 
by William and Mary, Queen Anne, and one 
of the Georges, each inscribed with the 
donor’s initials and the royal arms. 

The early Episcopal ministers were zeal- 
ous, self-denying, hard-working Christians, 
and the rapid growth of the church was in a 
large measure due to their praiseworthy en- 
deavors to promote its best interests. It had 
been found necessary to build St. George’s 
Chapel, on Beekman Street, as early as 1752. 
And in 1766 St. Paul’s Chapel was deemed 
essential for the accommodation of the con- 
stantly -increasing list of worshipers. An 
English school was supported by the church, 
located in the rear of the little Lutheran 
Church, with its antique belfry, which stood 
on the corner of Rector Street and Broad- 
way. Dr. Auchmuty was Rector of Trinity 
Church at the breaking out of the Revolution. 
His health was delicate, and he removed with 
his family to Brunswick, New Jersey. The 
care of the parish in his absence devolved 
upon the oldest assistant, who was the Rev. 
Charles Inglis. He was at once plunged into 
the gravest embarrassment. The Revolu- 
tionists forbade his praying for the king and 
royal family, and not only accosted and in- 
sulted him every time he went into the 
streets, but threatened to take his life if he 
persisted in the use of the liturgy according 
to the text. And to officiate publicly and 
abstain from the mention of England’s mon- 
arch in his supplications, was to violate 
his oath and the dictates of his conscience. 
He was relieved, however, of the responsi- 
bility of settling so significant a question by 
a startling incident. One Sunday morning a 
company of one hundred and fifty men 
marched into the church with drums beating 
and fifes playing, and bayonets glistening in 
their loaded guns. The audience were ter- 
ror-stricken, and several women fainted. It 
was expected that, when the collects for the 
king and royal family should be read, Mr. 
Inglis would be shot. He went on bravely 
with the service, omitting no portion of it. 
There was hostile demonstration, but no se- 
rious results. The vestry interfered, and 
compromised the matter by agreeing to close 
the churches for the present, which was ac- 
cordingly done. A short time afterward the 
presence of the king’s troops enabled the 
places for public worship to be opened with- 
out endangering life. But, in the autumn of 
the same year, the great fire which swept over 
a portion of the city, laid proud Old Trinity 
in a pile of gloomy ruins. 

Looming up in the picture is the Old 
South Dutch Church in Garden Street, the 
tower of which was so large that the consis- 
tory held their meetings in it. It was of 





quaint architecture, being of oblong shape, 
with a three-sided projection on the east 
side, and it had stood the storms of more 
than eighty winters. Upon the glass of the 
windows, which were small panes set in lead, 
were curiously burnt the coats-of-arms of the 
principal families who worshiped within its 
walls. 

The Middle Dutch Church, now the old 
post-office, is conspicuous in the sketch. It 
stood on Nassau Street, and its pretty portico 
and painted picket - fence were in agreeable 
contrast to the dismal sugar-house of the 
Livingstons, which was in close proximity, 
The North Dutch Church, so called because 
of its location at the northern extreme of 
civilization, as it were, was new, having been 
erected in 1769. It was on the north side of 
Fulton Street, fronting what was then known 
as “ Horse and Cart Lane.” It was a costly 
structure, and was rivaled in its architectural 
pretensions only by St. Paul’s Chapel. 

The stone-steepled First Presbyterian 
Church in Wall Street is easily identified. 
It had an eventful history. It was built in 
1719; was enlarged in 1748 ; was tuken down 
and rebuilt in 1810; was burned in 1835; 
was rebuilt in 1836; and, in 1844, was re 
moved stone by stone, and reérected in 
Washington Street, Jersey City. There was 
a Scotch Presbyterian church on Cedar 
Street, near Broadway, which was built in 
1768. The pastor in 1776 was the celebrated 
Rev. Dr Mason. He died in 1792, after which 
his son, Rev. Dr John M. Mason, was called 
to the pulpit, and attained, if possible, great- 
er eminence than the father. In 1810 a new 
ehurch organization grew out of this society, 
and bore the pastor with it to Murray Street, 
where was built an elegant stone edifice, op- 
posite Columbia College. It was taken down 
in 1842, every stone carefully marked, and 
reérected in Lafayette Place, where it still 
remains. .The Brick Church was built, short- 
ly prior to the time of which we write, on the 
corner of Beekman Street and Bowery Lane. 
The lot was donated by the corporation. It 
was a cheerless, out-of-the-way place, and 
very difficult of access in the winter months, 
as there were no sidewalks beyond St. Paul’s 
Chapel. The prospect was bounded by open 
fields, and those more useful than agreeable 
objects—the poor -house, the jail, and the 
gallows. 

There were several smaller churches in 
the New York of 1776. There was a Mora- 
vian church in Fulton Street, built in 1752. 
There was a Quaker meeting- house in Lit- 
tle Green Street, near Maiden Lane. There 
was a diminutive Baptist church in Gold, near 
John Street. There was a modest little Meth- 
odist church in John Street. There was & 
Jewish synagogue in Mill Street. There was 
@ trim little French church on Pine Street, 
just south of the Middle Dutch Church; it 
was called the “St.-Esprit;” it dated back 
three-fourths of a century, and had many in- 
teresting associations. When New Rochelle 
was first settled by the exiled Huguenots, and 
during the many years which elapsed before 
they could support a church of their own, 
men, women, and children, were in the habit 
of walking to New York to attend Sabbath 
worship. In order not to desecrate the Lord’s 
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Day by traveling, they usually left home on 
Saturday afternoon, and took up their home- 
ward march on Sunday at midnight. Both 
coming and going, they beguiled the monoto- 
ny and tediousness of the journey by singing 
hymns. There was also a German-Reformed 
church in Nassau, below John Street, built in 
1765. The corner-stone was laid by the new 
pastor, Rev. Johann Michael Kern, an accom- 
plished young divine from the University of 
Heidelberg, who was indeed the master- 
spirit that guided the feeble organization into 
the straight path to a prosperous growth. 

The city boasted of one college and one 
theatre. The college (King’s) stood upon 
the river-bank, between Murray and Barclay 
Streets, unfurnished with wings and una- 
dorned with stucco, and surrounded by a wide 
expanse of country scenery. The theatre was 
a little red wooden building, on John Street, 
situated about sixty feet from the sidewalk, 
with which it was connected by a covered 
way. 
The City Hall was on Wall Street, and is 
distinguishable in the sketch by a flag flying 
from the cupola. It was supported upon 
brick arches, under which pedestrians could 
pass from street to street in all directions, 
It was the great political and judicial centre 
of the province, where, for nearly a century, 
had been held the sessions of the General As- 
sembly, the Supreme Court, the Admiralty 
Court, and the Mayor’s Court. Had you 
chanced in that ancient court-room in winter, 
you would have seen the chief-justice and 
judges attired in robes of scarlet, faced with 
black velvet ; or, in summer, you would have 
found them luxuriating in full black - silk 
gowns. The Public Library occupied one of 
the larger apartments of the building, and 
was frequented by all scholars, authors, and 
lovers of literature. The windows looked out 
upon the whipping-post and pillory opposite, 
on Broad Street. The city post-office was 
just beyond the pillory. At the foot of Wall 
Street was the slave-mart. 

Water was supplied the city for domestic 
use from the famous “ tea-water pump,” which 
stood near where Pearl and Chatham Streets 
meet. The “ fresh-water pond,” or “ Collect,” 
was a reservoir furnished by Nature to keep 
the pump in operation. Enterprising cartmen 
peddled it through the town at so much per 
quart, and made it quite a lucrative business, 

Near the glacis of Fort George was the 
palatial residence of Captain Archibald Ken- 
nedy, of the Royal Navy, afterward eleventh 
Earl of Cassilis and member of the House 
of Lords. He married Anna, daughter of 
Hon. John Watts. He rejoiced in a hand- 
some private fortune, and saw fit to expend 
it ina manner agreeable to his refined and 
cultivated tastes. His house was fashioned 
after the most approved English model. It 
had a broad, handsome front, with an elegant- 
ly-carved door-way in the centre, wide halls, 
and spacious rooms; the parlor was about 
fifty feet in length, with a graceful bow open- 
ing upon a porch large enough for a cotillon- 
party. The banqueting-hall was a magnifi- 
cent apartment. Aside from its extraordinary 
dimensions, its walls and ceilings were elab- 
orately decorated. The style of living in 
which the family indulged was ostentatious, 





but in accord with the aristocratic notions 
which prevailed at the time. Captain Ken- 
nedy’s eldest son was born in this mansion, 
who became not only the twelfth Earl of Cas- 
silis, but the first Marquis of Ailsa. His 
second son, John, was also born here, who 
married the Lady Augusta, daughter of King 
William IV. 

Next adjoining stood the Watts mansion, 
one of the historic landmarks of the city. It 
was scarcely less elegant in its appoint- 
ments than its neighbor number one. When 
large entertainments were given, the rooms 
in the second story were connected with Cap- 
tain Kennedy’s handsome apartments by a 
staircase and bridge. The garden in the rear 
was kissed by the waves, and the sult-spray, 
driven by a smart breeze, often forced the 
family to quit the piazza which overlooked 
the river, a fact which serves to furnish some 
idea of how much real estate has been manu- 
factured to order, 

Hon. John Watts was then a man of some 
sixty well-rounded years. He was one of 
the king's Council of Twelve, and was oftener 
sought by the governor for advice in matters of 
moment than any other member of that august 
body. He was a stern and unbending loyalist, 
a master of political economy, a scholar of no 
ordinary attainments, and a brilliant logician. 
He was wealthy, influential, and aristocratic. 
He posessed a remarkably eheerful temper, 
which no disappointment could disturb, and 
a brain, amid subsequent reverses, full of re- 
source. His father was Robert Watts, from 
Scotland, who settled in New York in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, and his 
mother was a granddaughter of the Patroon 
Van Rensselaer. He was carefully bred under 
their immediate supervision, and sent abroad 
to perfect a thorough education. Soon after 
his return, he married the daughter of the 
Huguenot nobleman Etienne De Lancey. He 
purchased the Rose-Hill farm, of one hundred 
and thirty acres, which was bounded on the 
south by Twenty-first Street, on the east by 
the East River, and stretched along the post- 
road for a considerable distance to the north. 
He built a handsome mansion-house upon it, 
from which a broad avenue, lined with grace- 
ful elms, extended to the post-road, the gate- 
way being at about the present corner of 
Twenty-eighth Street and Fourth Avenue. 
Twenty-first Street was known as Love Lane, 
and was a narrow and heavily-sbaded road. 

In 1776 the children of Hon. John Watts 
each filled an important niche in society. 
Robert, the eldest son, had recently married 
Lady Mary, daughter of the Earl of Stirling ; 
Anna, as before stated, was the wife of Cap- 
tain Kennedy ; Susan was Mrs. Philip Kear- 
ney; Mary was the young bride of Sir John 
Johnson; Margaret was Mra. Major Robert 
Leake ; John had married his cousin, Jane 
De Lancey; and Stephen was a young man 
who had just attained his majority. 

John had seen twenty-seven years, was 
graduated at King’s College in 1766, and de- 
livered the Latin salutatory. He was the last 
recorder of the city under the crown, and fora 
full half-century subsequent to the Revolution 
was one of the leading men in New York, 
filling important positions in church and 
state. His marriage was one of the great 





social events of the year 1775. It was cele- 
brated at Union Hill, Westchester, the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, Peter De Lancey. 
The bride’s sister was married at the same 
time to Thomas H., son of Rev. Dr. Barclay. 
The invited guests drove out from the city im 
old-time coaches, and in “ one-horse shays,” ” 
not a few performing the journey on horse- 
back. So gay, and brilliant, and fashionable 
an assemblage had not graced the De Lancey 
homestead since the wedding-festivities of the - 
elder daughter Alice and the celebrated Ralpb. 
Izard, of South Carolina, eight years before: 
The venerable Lieutenant-Governor Colden, 
the grandfather of the brides, honored the 
occasion by his presence. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Watts, Jr., were pro- 

ced the hand t pair on the conti- 
nent. They commenced life under excep- 
tionally auspicious circumstances. They had 
each a slice from the ancestral fortune, they 
had social distinction, and they had great af- 
fection for each other. They took no bridal 
trip. Fashion had not yet issued an edict to 
that effect. Neither did the bride have spe- 
cial “at-home” days. But, in accordance 
with the custom of the period, she was com- 
pelled to hold herself in readiness to receive 
the calls of her thousand-and-one friends 
every day for four successive weeks, 

Had the fortunes of the war which fol- 
lowed been on the side of England, Hon. 
John Watts, Sen., would undoubtedly have 
been the next Governor of New York, as he 
had already been designated by the Lords of 
Trade for that office. But instead a new em- 
pire emerged into the world ; he was attainted 
of treason, and banished from the land of his 
birth, while his vast possessions were confis- 
cated. His wife died two months after her 
arrival in England, aud his own death was an- 
nounced from Wales within a brief period. 
His sons, Robert and Jobn, remained in New 
York, and, after peace was established, the 
forfeited estate of the father was restored to 
them. John lived for many years at No, 3 
Broadway, and in that interesting mansion 
completed his useful and honorable career in 
1836. It was he who endowed the Leake and 
Watts Orphan Asylum with property valued 
at over one million dollars. 

North of the Watts mansion was the city 
residence of Chief-Justice Robert R. Living- 
ston, the father of Chancellor Livingston. He 
had a charming family of sons and daughters, 
some of whom had not yet reached maturity. 
Their manor-house was at Clermont, on the 
Hudson, to and from which they journeyed 
every spring and autumn with all their long 
train of men-servants and maid-servants, and, 
whether by sloop or by land, it was an affair 
of many days. 

No. 9 and No. 11 Broadway belonged to 
the Van Cortlandts, whose country-seat was 
just above King’s Bridge. The two houses. 
were built together, presenting a somewhat 
broad and imposing front. No. 11 had a 
wing on the northern side, which was so 
roomy that it was almost a little house of it- 
self. The grounds about the entire edifice 
were filled with shrubbery and choice flowers. 
No. 9 was the residence for many years of the 
widow of James Van Cortlandt, who was the 
eldest son of Frederick Van Cortlandt and 
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Frances Jay. The death of James had oc- 
curred, and his younger brother Augustus 
had succeeded to the ancestral estate prior 
to 1776. No. 11 Broadway was a part of the 
inheritance of their sister Eve, who was the 
wife of Hon. Henry White, member of the 
King’s Council, and one of the founders of 
the Chamber of Commerce. They lived be- 
fore and during the Revolution on Qucen 
(now Pearl) Street. The White mansion was 
three stories high, with a wide entrance-hall 
in the centre, from which two immense rooms 
opened vn each side, and corresponding apart- 
ments above. In the rear was the kitchen, 
storehouse, coach-house, stable, well, and cis- 
tern. The grounds extended to Water Street, 
and there was a broad carriage-way through. 
The house was occupied after the war by Gov- 
ernor Clinton. Mrs. White did not accom- 
pany her husband to England when he retired 
with the troops, and, his death following soon, 
she continued to reside in New York. She 
took up her abode at No. 11 Broadway, where 
she lived for more than half a century, and 
died within its walls, August 11, 1836, aged 
ninety-eight. After her death the two dwell- 
ings, Nos. 9 and 11, were converted into a 
public-house known as the Atlantic Garden. 
The Burns Coffee-House, the noted ren- 
dezvous of the “Sons of Liberty,” was far- 
ther to the north on Broadway. Historic fic- 
tion has erroneously identified it with the 
Atlantic Garden above mentioned. We are 
sorry to disturb the halo of romance which 
has hitherto enveloped certain chairs and 


| canes made from the rafters of the latter 


building when it was pulled down a few years 
ago, but the Burns Coffee-House was another 
place altogether, the attempt to locate which 
will not come within the province of this ar- 
ticle. The King’s-Arms Tavern was on Broad- 
way also, but, look as closely as we may, we 
do not see the sign hanging out in the sketch. 
John Stevens, Sen., whose wife was a sis- 
ter of Lord Stirling, lived in a pretentious 
dwelling to the north of the Van Cortlandts. 
All that quarter nearest the fort was the 
court-end of the town. The De Peysters, 
Bayards, De Lanceys, Van Dams, Van Hornes, 
Morrises, Ludlows, Lawrences, Crugers, and 
other consequential families, resided there. 
Hon. John Cruger was mayor of the city for 
ten consecutive years, and the first president 
of the Chamber of Commerce. Hon. Henry 
Cruger and John Harris Cruger were members 
of the King’s Council for many years, and 
Henry Cruger, son of the former, was mem- 
ber of the British Parliament. The Bayards 
were of the ancient aristocracy, and men of 
wealth and culture. Samuel Bayard, Jr., was 
the secretary of the province, and his office 
was at the right of the fort-gate. Each of 
the Bayards bad a handsome country-seat on 
Manhattan Island. That of Nicholas Bayard 
was in the neighborhood of Grand Street and 
Broadway. That of William Bayard was on 
the Hudson near the foot of Thirty-fourth 
Street, and adjoining the elegant villa of Hon. 
Oliver De Lancey, and just north of the equal- 
ly beautiful country-seat of the Hon. James 
Jauncey, member of the King’s Council. 
The Bowling Green was inclosed with an 
iron fence, and contained the statue of King 
George, on horseback, gilded gorgeously, and 
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mounted on a marble pedestal. “It was in 
fall view of the arrogant-looking mansions in 
the vicinity, with their terraces and high bal- 
conies. Governor Tryon lived in the lower 
part of Broad Street. When he sailed for 
England, in 1774, he was attended on foot to 
the wharf, where he was to embark, by promi- 
nent members of his council, the General As- 
sembly, the clergy of the different churches, 
the mayor and Common Council, and a “ vast 
concourse of citizens.” Mrs. Tryon and her 
daughter, accompanied by several ladies, pro- 
ceeded to the vessel about an hour'before. 

Next door to Governor Tryon was the an- 
cient town-house of Robert, third lord of 
Livingston Manor. His brother, Peter Van 
Brugh Livingston, whose wife was the sister 
of Lord Stirling, lived on Prince Street. He 
was the president of the New York Congress. 
John Livingston, brother to the last men- 
tioned, lived somewhat pretentiously on Queen 
Street. His wife was Catharine De Peyster, 
daughter of Honorable Abraham De Peyster, 
who was treasurer of New York Province for 
forty-six years, and one of the richest mag- 
nates of his time. 

The old De Peyster mansion was on Queen 
Street, nearly opposite Pine. It was built in 
1695. It was fifty-nine by eighty feet, and 
three stories high. It had a great double 
door in the centre of the front, over which 
was a broad balcony, with double-arched win- 
dows. This balcony had, from its earliest 
history, been a favorite resort for the govern- 
ors of the province when they wished to hold 
military eviews. The rooms of the house 
were immensely large, and the walls and ceil- 
ings handsomely decorated. The grounds oc- 
cupied the whole block, and there was a 
coach-house and stable in the rear. The 
property, in 1776, was in possession of Colo- 
nel James De Peyster, the eldest son of the 
treasurer. His wife was the daughter of 
Honorable Joseph Reade, member of the 
King’s Council. He was fifty-six years of 
age, a gentleman of leisure, of genius, of cul- 
tivation, and a dashing, impetuous military 
leader. He had a country-seat called “ Rane- 
lagh,” which was situated near where An- 
thony Street now intersects Broadway. It 
had open groves, wooded walks, and wide 
lawns and gardens. The house was castle- 
shaped, and quaintly attractive. It was ex- 
pensively furnished, contained a generous and 
well-chosen library, and the walls were em- 
bellished with choice works of art. Colonel 
De Peyster often entertained the dignitaries 
of state and celebrities from abroad in this 
charming retreat, and courtly parlor knights 
led graceful belles in many a gay dance down 
its spacious halls. The De Peyster chariot 
was silver-trimmed, and drawn by four beau- 
tiful grays ; and the De Peyster livery was a 
blue coat, with yellow cape, cuffs, and lining, 
the button-holes worked with yellow, and a 
velvet button. Probably no one of the an- 
cient aristocracy of New York sympathized 
less with the leveling doctrines inaugurated 
by the colonists than Colonel James De Pey- 
ster, and no one suffered earlier or more seri- 
ously from the Revolution. 

Dock Street contained some handsome 
residences and some stores. The Wallaces, 
Hugh and Alexander, lived there. Tbe two 





brothers had married two sisters, daughters 
of Cornelius Low. Hugh Wallace was a 
member of the King’s Council, and the sec- 
ond president of the Chamber of Commerce. 
His style of life was ostentatious, and he en- 
tertained magnificently, When Governor 
Tryon returned from his visit to England, in 
1775, he was received at the wharf, and con- 
ducted with much ceremony to the house of 
Hugh Wallace, and feasted as if he had been 
the Grand Mogul. 

Isaac Low, the brother. of Mrs. Wallace, 
lived in Dock Street. His mother was a 
Gouverneur, and the granddaughter of Jacob 
Leisler. His wife was a niece and protégée 
of Mrs. Schuyler, of Albany. She was a 
beauty, of a soft and debonair style, very 
simple and unpretending in her manners, and 
very much admired. John Adams stopped 
with them on his way to the First Continen- 
tal Congress, and through him we hear of 
their rich table-service. Indeed, silver was 
in common use in every family of distinction. 
Vegetable-dishes often weighed twelve pounds 
each. Plates were proportionally heavy, and 
tureens and ornamental dishes were in many 
instances elegant beyond description. Mr. 
Low was a delgate to the same Congress, and, 
when he set out on his overland journey to 
Philadelphia, accompanied by his wife, a 
large body of prominent citizens escorted him 
to the ferry-stairs at Cortlandt Street, with 
music and banners. 

Robert Cambridge Livingston, the son of 
the lord of the manor, lived at 13 Dock Street. 
He took his middle name as a distinction 
from having graduated from Cambridge Uni- 
versity, in England. He had a country-seat 
on what is now Brooklyn Heights. He mar- 
ried Alice, daughter of John Swift, one of the 
most beautiful and accomplished women of 
her day. Robert Gilbert Livingston, Jr., 
owned the neighboring house on Dock Street. 
He was the grandson of Gilbert Livingston, 
who was the second son of the first lord of 
the manor. He retired to Red Hook, on the 
Hudson, during the war. Philip Livingston, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and brother to Robert, lord of the 
manor, had a house on Duke Street. He 
lived chiefly at his country-seat, however, on 
Brooklyn Heights. He was a merchant, and 
an active member of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Brevoorts lived on Queen Street, next 
door to Andrew Elliot, who was the superin- 
tendent-general of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and Lieutenant-Governor of New York from 
1780 to 1783. His daughter married Lord 
Cathcart. Whitehead Hicks married the only 
child of John Brevoort, and lived in the same 
block. He was mayor of the city from 1766 
to 1776. Elias Desbrosses lived on the op- 
posite side of Queen Street. He was the 
treasurer of the Chamber of Commerce, and 
his name has been perpetuated by a street, 
with which we are all familiar. The Duy- 
ckincks lived in Smith Street. The Clarksons 
lived on the corner of Smith and Garden 
Streets. Mill Street was chiefly inhabited by 
Jews. The town-mansion of the lord of Phil- 
ipse Manor was on Pine Street. His son-in- 
law, Colonel Roger Morris, had an elegant 
country-seat at Washington Heights. 








Fashion had already set her face toward 
Wall Street. The Verplancks, Winthrops, 
Marstons, Buchanans, Roosevelts, and Lud- 
lows, had pioneered the march. Daniel Lud- 
low had a country-seat at Barretto’s Point on 
the East River, from which it was his habit 
to drive into town four-in-hand during the 
summer months. Daniel Phenix lived on 
Beaver Street. His name is identified with 
the history of many of our leading religious, 
literary, and charitable institutions. He was 
comparatively a young man in 1776, but his 
wealth, integrity, and public spirit, were well 
known and fully appreciated. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, a trustee, 
and acting-treasurer of the Society Library, 
and a trustee of the Wall-Street Presbyterian 
Church, and manager of its finances. Robert 
Murray had a country-seat three miles out of 
town on the island, which was called Murray 
Hill. His house was rendered historical when 
the American army were retiring from New 
York, closely pursued by the British, by Mrs. 


| Murray’s detention of Lord Howe and his 


officers with her appetizing lunch and witty 
stories, until Washington’s division under 
General Putnam had time to make their es- 
cape. 

Hanover Square was the great business- 
centre of the city. A few private dwellings 
were mixed in among the stores. Gerard W. 
Beekman lived on the corner of Sloat Lane 
and Hanover Square. His wife was Mary 
Duyckinck. His house was grandly large 
and handsomely furnished. He left it, and 
followed the American army out of the city, 
and it was occupied by the English naval 
officers until the close of the war. It was 
where Admiral Digby entertained Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, afterward King of England. 
James Beekman had a house on Broad Street. 
His wife was Jane Ketteltas. His country- 
seat on the island, in the neighborhood of the 
present Fifty-sixth Street, was a favorite re- 
sort of the British officers, and the scene of 
many notable events of ‘historical signifi- 
cance. 

Cornelia Beekman, the sister of the two 
brothers above named, was the wife of Wil- 
liam Walton. It was her busband who, in 
1754, built what is now known as the “ Old 
Walton House,” on Franklin Square, then the 
continuation of Queen Street. It was the 
most costly private residence which had been 
attempted on this continent. It was English 
in design, and, as far as practicable, an im- 
provement upon all previous architecture, 
Its bricks, brown-stone water-tables, lintels, 
jambs, and decorations, were imported. Its 
broad portico was upheld by fluted columns, 
surmounted with armorial bearings. The 
heads of lions cut from the free-stone looked 
down upon the street from between the win- 
dows. The furniture was in keeping with 
the style of the structure. William Walton 
was genial, full of brilliancy, and a master 
of the arts of politeness. Dinners were his 
hobby, and he gathered about his table such 
of the famous men of the Old World as, offi- 
cially or in the pursuit of pleasure, visited 
the New. When the house came into the pos- 
session of William Walton, the nephew and 
heir of the William Walton who erected it, 
there was no less princely style of life within 
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its walls. The younger Walton married Marie, 
the daughter of Lieutenant-Governor De Lan- 
cey, a lady whose fortune was equal to his own. 
Their lavish entertainments, the dazzling dis- 
play of massive silver upon their table, the 
forest of decanters which graced their side- 
board, the costly wines which flowed free and 
fast, were prolific subjects for criticism in 
England. They were carried into Parliament, 
discussed in the House of Lords and at the 
king’s table, and became a pet argument in 
favor of calling upon the colonists to help 
pay the debt of England, since “they were 
wasting their substance in mad extravagance.” 
Hence taxation, and its long train of circum- 
stances. 

The numerous branches of the De Lancey 
family, like the Livingstons, had many man- 
sions. There was a celebrated public-house 
on the corner of Broad and Dock Streets, 
called “ Fraunce’s Tavern,” which was built 
by Etienne De Lancey, in the early part of the 
century, upon land which came to him through 
his father-in-law, Hon. Stephanus Van Cort- 
landt. It was his private residence for many 
years, and the birthplace of his distinguished 
son, Lieutenant-Governor De Lancey. 

There was another somewhat remarkable 
edifice, which had been the De Lancey home- 
stead at a later period, situated on Broadway, 
just north of Trinity Church. It was im- 
mensely large, and encircled by balconies. 
Its well-cared-for grounds ran down to the 
water’s edge, and Thames Street was the 
alley-way of the property. It was rented a 
short time prior to 1776, and was afterward 
known as the “City Hotel.” The country- 
seat of the late Lieutenant-Governor De Lan- 
cey was on the Bowery Rvad, above Grand 
Street. It spread over an almost incredible 
number of acres. The house stood in the 
rear of the block between Rivington and De 
Lancey Streets, and a hand ly - shaded 
avenue led from it to the road. It was a 
broad, stately brick building, and bore strik- 
ing evidence of the elegant and refined tastes 
of the great political chieftain who built and 
beautified it. Of all New York’s gifted sons 
before the Revolution, no one deserves more 
grateful remembrance than he—unless we 
may except Lieutenant-Governor Colden, who 
was a New-Yorker by adoption. The two 
were by no means alike, and yet both were 
intellectual giants, and both left an indelible 
impress upon the infant institutions of the 
city. De Lancey had been educated in Eu- 
rope, and had an immense knowledge of 
books. The classics were to him as house- 
hold words. He had many personal attrac- 
tions, was a charming social companion, was 
ardently devoted to progress, and his legal 
attainments rendered him an acceptable chief- 
justice of the province before he was called 
to the chair of state. Colden was a small, 
high-shouldered, plain-faced man, with few 
personal graces, but the brilliant qualities of 
his mind shone like the sun among stars. He 
was the first American to achieve a transat- 
lantic reputation as a scientific and philo- 
sophie writer, or who was honored abroad 
solely on account of his literary merits. He 
wus a physician, a botanist, an astronomer, 
and an historian. Indeed, his erudition quite 





surpassed the age in which he lived, and its | shoe-buckles. 





practical application immortalized his name. 
It was bis fortune to live many years in the 
government house in the fort. His country- 
seat was at Flushing, Long Island. 

The De Lancey estate was now in the pos- 
session of James, the eldest son of the lieu- 
tenant-governor. He was a middle-aged gen- 
tleman, of elegant scholarship. He went to 
England a year or two before the breaking 
out of hostilities, and, seeing the course events 
were likely to take, sent for his family to join 
him there, and rented the mansion at the 
Bowery farm. His younger brother, John 
Peter, was at school in England, and joined 
the British army. When the De Lanceys 
were attainted of treason by the act of the 
New-York Legislature, John Peter’s name 
was inadvertently omitted. When the De 
Lancey property was sold for the benefit of 
the State, and proved to its numerous buyers 
the foundation of as many colossal fortunes, 
he was able to hold his share, and subse- 
quently returned to pass his days in the land 
of his fathers. 

Judge Jones, who married a De Lancey, 
had an elegant country-seat on the East River, 
adjoining the De Lancey farm, and just north 
of the Ruggles mansion. Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren, who married Lieutenant - Governor 
De Lancey’s sister, had a charming country- 
seat on the Hudson, near the foot of Fifteenth 
Street. To the south of this last was “‘ Rich- 
mond Hill,” with its deer-parks and extensive 
grounds. The Kip mansion and farm, at Kip 
Bay (on the East River, near the foot of 
Thirty-fifth Street), the three stately Stuyve- 
sant mansions, with cultivated lands about 
them, several other country-seats of note, and 
a few small farms scattered over the island, 
made up the New York of 1776. 

Social distinctions were strongly marked, 
and everybody knew who was who. Dress 
was one of the signs and symbols of a gentle- 
man. He walked the streets in black-satin 
small-clothes, white-silk stockings, shoes fast- 
ened with glittering buckles, and, over a 
white vest of embroidered satin, with ruffled 
shirt peeping forth, he wore a velvet or cloth 
coat, of any color in the rainbow which best 
pleased his fancy. He was crowned with a 
powdered wig and a cocked hat. A lady’s 
toilet was equally astounding. The court- 
hoop was in vogue, brocaded silks, and a 
mountain of powdered hair, flowers, and 
feathers, upon the head. 

The favorite equipage of the gentry was 
an English chariot, for four or six horses, the 
box of which could be taken off when desired. 
Servants were always in livery. The family 
arms were engraved upon the carriage and 
the harness—also upon the family silver, and 
not infrequently upon a slab over the door 
of the mansion, of which a few instances are 
still in existence. 

Of the democratic hammer which was 
already suspended over the city, and of its 
fell swoop a little later, smashing with the 
blow the customs of centuries, and sending 
fathers, sons, and brothers, in battle array 
against each other, the sketch gives us no 
indication. It has served its telescopic pur- 
poses by furnishing one passing glimpse of 
the ancient capital under kingly rule and 
And it suggests the conun- 








drum, “If a century gone has worked the 
transformation on this island which our eyes 
behold— 
‘A handred years hence, 
What change will be made, 
In politics, customs, 
Religion, and trade ?’” 


Martna J. Laws, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
MARKET-DAY IN AN OLD NORMAN TOWN. 


A week has dragged on wearily. Mr. Day- 
rell looks yet more melancholy, and he shakes 
his head sadly when I ask how his wife is, 
No one speaks in the gallery, and we move 
gently past the double doors which lead to 
her rooms ; there seems to be a hushed mys- 
tery in the house, working on silently to some 
terrible ending. What will the ending be? 
Will she die, and never have the solace of 
atoning to her husband for all her wrong- 
doing? I seem to have learned lately that 
lip-repentance is not worth much ; it may re- 
lieve for a moment, but I do not think it can 
cure that aching longing to wipe out faults 
by doing better deeds. If I believed in lip-re- 
pentance I would write to Captain Brand, and 
ask the abbé to send on my letter—the abbé 
is so clever that he would be able to do it— 
but this seems idle. Captain Brand is such 
a man of deeds himself that he would only 
smile and pity, and I want more than his pity 
—oh, I must have his esteem, or I can never 
be at peace again. 

Ever since that terrible day—the day 
which first set me free from all that degrada- 
tion of deceit, by degrading me forever with 
Captain Brand—I have been very sad and 
quiet. I think, after the first tempest had 
passed over, quite as great an upset, although 
a more peaceful one, happened in my thoughts 
about myself and my life. It was perhaps 
the shame, perhaps that talk with Angélique, 
perhaps something I feel too deeply to talk 
about; but the effect remains, and it is a 
very strange and startling one—J have begun 
to hate myself, and when I said just now, I 
long to gain Captain Brand’s esteem, some- 
thing seemed to whisper, ‘‘ Don’t waste time 
in wishing, but learn to become what he can- 
not help esteeming.” I feel sure that this 
constantly-rising thought is not the selfish 
preoccupation which I so dislike te remem- 
ber, but that, if I only could find it out, there 
is something yet left for me to do. 

It seems natural to think of Eugéne in the 
midst of this sadness about Mrs. Dayrell, be- 
cause he must be in such grief. He never 
talked about his mother, but he must be so 
wretched at losing her. I asked Madame La 
Peyre about Madame de Vaucresson’s death. 

She shook her head. 

“ Ah, it is all very sad,” she said. “It 
appears that this illness had been coming on 
a long time, and she knew it, but she would 
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sot send for the doctors till too late. She 
was too proud to submit to illness, and so at 
last she died quite suddenly, and though she 
wished to alter her will she had not the pow- 
er, and my brother is very sorry—he says it 
is a great mistake.” 

“ What is a great mistake ?” : 

“The countess’s will, my child; the youn 
Count de Vaucresson is only one-and-twenty, 
and his mother, to whom all the property be- 
longed, has kept every thing in her own 
hands, and he has no knowledge of affairs. 
If she had lived he was not to have come 
into his inheritance till he was twenty-five, 
but, by some oversight, her death was not 
provided against, and my brother does not 
consider Eugéne fit to have the management 
of property.” 

“ Then he is quite his own master ?” 

“Yes;”’ and then Madame La Peyre 
looked in my face, and I saw in hers that 
half-comic mixture of compunction and dis- 
quiet which I had seen there more than once 
at Merdon. 

After this, Eugéne’s name was not men- 
tioned between us—indeed, we all grew ab- 
sorbed in anxiety for Mrs. Dayrell. Our 
thoughts seemed centred on those closed 
doors in the gallery, and they were closed 
now to all but the husband and Angélique, 
except when the little bustling doctor drove 
over from Caudebec. 

I was walking up and down the terrace 
with Madame La Peyre when he arrived. He 
ran up the steps, bowing so rapidly as he 
passed that only a vision of his red nose with 
its wrinkled bridge, and his goggle-eyes be- 
hind blue glasses, could be seen. 

“ Ah, he is a wonderful man, our doctor,” 
said madame; “ he can tell us all about the 
ancient coins and vases that are dug up at 
Lillebonne, and he knows the whole history 
of our church: he can tell you the age of 
every bit of it. It is singular that he should 
not be able to cure our Barbara.” 

She was still speaking when the doctor 
came out of the house. His face was redder 
than before, and his bow was still more hur- 
ried as he passed us. 

As he disappeared, Mr. Dayrell joined us. 
He looked excited and vexed, but he spoke 
gently. 

“ Eugénie,” he said, “there is no use in 
Doctor Véron’s visits: he does not do Bar- 
bara any good, and the sight of him irritates 
her. She craves for an English doctor, and I 
shall go to England to get one.” 

“Thou, Henri, to England ? Is it not bet- 
ter to write, or even fetch one from Paris ?” 

“No, no!” he spoke much more rapidly 
—he seemed to think he was alone with Ma- 
dame La Peyre—“I am so glad to go—glad 
to have a chance of proving to Barbara that 
I really wish her to live.” 

“Hush!” Madame La Peyre spoke quick- 
ly, but I slipped away and was soon hidden 
in the shrubbery. This was then the secret 
of his constant unhappiness—his wife would 
not believe in his forgiveness or his love. 

When I see Mrs. Dayrell again, shall I 
tell her what he said just now? And yet, 
why should I tell her? Loving her as he 


does, he has long ago told her all that could 
convince her, if she could believe ; and again 





I saw that despairing face and those woful, 
incredulous blue eyes, and heard the mourn- 
ful wail of her last words. Surely she will 
believe he loves her when she hears of his 
journey; and perhaps the English doctor 
will free her of some of this pain, and when 
she suffers less she will be more reasonable. 

The last few days have been so genial and 
spring-like that the buds have swelled rapid- 
ly, and some of the branches have put on a 
powdery hue of most tender green. The birds 
are holding quite a concert in the shrubbery 
this morning. As I listen to it, the sad at- 
mosphere of these days lightens, and I feel 
my heart swelling with hope. It is impossi- 
ble that, while all Nature is preparing itself 
for the bright joy of spring, this life, which 
has the power of making another life so hap- 
py, should be cut off. 

I must ask Angélique to tell me her real 
opinion of Mrs. Dayrell’s state. 

Going back into the house I meet Angé- 
lique in the hall. 

“Do you know Mr. Dayrell is going to 
England ?” I ask. 

“But yes, mademoiselle, and for that 
reason, if mademoiselle wills, I can go with 
her to market to-morrow. I shall not be able 
to leave madame while her husband is away, 
and he is to start to-morrow afternoon. Can 
mademoiselle be ready at five o’clock ?” she 
said, doubtfully; “and will mademoiselle 
pardon if we travel in a cart ?—for there is 
only one carriage fit for use now, and that 
will have to take Monsieur Dayrell and Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé to Yvetdt.” 

“O Angélique, how delightful ! 
you call me in time.” 

I felt as excited as I suppose a girl feels 
at the prospect of her first ball. 

So many months of seclusion made the 
journey of a few miles with Angélique an 
adventure to look forward to. 

I woke several times in fear of having 
overslept myself, and at last, when Angélique 
came to rouse me, I was fast asleep. 

Before I was dressed she brought me a 
cup of coffee ; but madame said we were to 
breakfast at the inn at Caudebec, so we were 
soon on our way to the gate. How lovely 
the park looked in the early morning ! a faint 
wreath of mist fading away between the boles 
of the larch-trees gave a velvet tint to every 
thing, and set me wondering why Nature is 
so much lovelier when there is a touch of 
indistinctness in it. 

The village was astir, although the church- 
clock struck five as we passed it; Angélique 
nodded to several old women and children 
standing in the pretty little gardens behind 
the hedges that bordered each side of the 
road. 

Old Matthieu drove our vehicle, which was 
only a cart, although it had a comfortable 
cushioned seat, and as easy springs as a car- 
riage. 

We soon turned into the road beside the 
river, and I was glad of old Matthieu’s flow 
of gossip, for the remembrance of my first 
arrival jarred painfully ; our last journey had 
been made under cover of darkness, and we 
had all been completely engrossed with anx- 
iety for Mrs. Dayrell till we reached Chateau- 
Fontaine. 


Be sure 





Now, as we jogged on between the lofty 
wooded cdfe on one side and the broad river 
shimmering through the gray silvery trees 
which bordered the sloping meadows form- 
ing its bank, my heart sank like lead as I 
remembered. What an innocent, harmless 
child I was then, and how fond Captain Brand 
was of me! and I thought of him then as of 
a kind of elder brother, spite of my loneli- 
ness, and spite of the unknown home before 
me. I certainly must have enjoyed that jour- 
ney, or I could not recall it with such regret. 
And then—though I was not deceitful then 
—I was utterly selfish ; I had no thought for 
Captain Brand; it seemed to me only right 
that he should minister to my needs. 

“Voila la Maison Blanche,” says Mat- 
thieu, and we pass beneath a large white 
house high up above the road. “ Tiens,” he 
goes on in his toothless gossip, “v’la Ma- 
dame Vagnon ;”’ and from a gate in an orchard 
a little beyond drives out a sort of chaise- 
cart, with a stout little dapple-gray Norman 
horse. There are two women in the cart, 
with high-crowned muslin caps. One looks 
small, and pale, and withered; the other, 
who is driving, has a fine Norman face, with 
aquiline features, and clear, rather stern, blue 
eyes. She must have been very handsome 
once; now her fair skin has turned to a gold- 
en brown, and looks dry and baked by con- 
stant exposure. 

“ Bonjour, la Mére Angélique!” she calls 
out, in a high-pitched, cheerful voice, reining 
up her eager little horse to let us come along- 
side. “Bonjour, Monsieur Matthieu — bon- 
jour, ma’m’selle” — she gives me a quick, 
scrutinizing glance—“ and how goes it at Cha- 
teau-Fontaine with Monsieur l’Abbé and Ma- 
dame La Peyre—it goes well, does it not ?” 

“Yes, yes, I thank you, madame, and how 
is it with Mademoiselle Henriette?” Angé- 
lique and the little withered woman swile at 
each other with, it seemed to me, a peculiar 
and significant sweetness, and then, after a 
few inquiries for Monsieur Matthieu’s rbeu- 
matism, and a hope that mademoiselle will 
enjoy the market—this said with much swil- 
ing grace—Madame Vagnon shakes her reins, 
and off trots the gray Norman horse on th 
road to Caudebec. 

“Who is that little old woman, Angé 
lique ? I can see she is a friend of yours.” 

Angélique smiles. 

“Every one loves Ma’m’selle Henriette. 
mademoiselle,” she says ; “‘ when she was lit- 
tle she had a fall, and ever since she has had 
one leg shorter than the other, but no one 
ever heard her murmur. She always thinks 
it is she who ought to comfort others; she 
never will be waited on.” 

I thought this was perhaps the cause of 
her sympathy with Angélique. I asked if 
she lived at the White House. 

“No, mademoiselle ; Madame Vagnon 
would gladly give her a home there, but 
Henriette says she will work as long as she 
can, so she has a room in Caudebec, where 
she mends lace and irons collars and caps.” 

“Bab!” says old Matthieu, “that has not 
common-sense in it; she could be quite use- 
ful enough to her sister at the White House 
to make up for the trifle of expense she 


: would be atin keeping her; in my opinion, 
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it is always foolish for families to di- | of the other baskets. One pretty, blue-eyed 


vide.” 

Angélique smiles at the old walnut face. 
“Tt is true, and yet, my friend,” she says, 
cheerfully, “I think if you were Henriette, 
you would do as she does.” 

Our brown horse has been trotting fast, 
and we are by this time close to Caudebec. 
As we drive on to the quay, under the now 
leafless double avenue, the scene is so busy 
and full of life that I hardly recognize it. A 
number of wagons, with lofty, green hoods, 
are drawn up under the trees, and along the 
quay are ranges of booths filled with bales 
of cloth and merino, and shirts and jackets 
of the gayest patterns. Crockery, too, strag- 
gles over the quay, spread on straw, seem- 
ingly in danger of being trodden to pieces. 
The market men and women are still busy 
arranging their wares, 

We drive into the inn-yard, and then I 
follow Angélique-up a street leading off from 
the quay. Through the nodding, sharply- 
pointed, wooden gables I get an exquisite 
view of the beautiful gray church-spire. 

Angélique bends down and whispers, 
“ Mademoiselle will like to hear la messe?” 

I followed her across the crowded market- 
place, smiling to myself. I see now why la 
Mére Angélique started so early from Cha- 
teau-Fontaine. 

She does not go into the body of the 
church, but up the side, and, pausing, kneels 
down on a chair near one of the small chap- 
els. I see that the candles on the altar of 
this chapel are lighted, and presently comes a 
little acolyte, followed by a priest, and the 
service begins. It is very soothing and peace- 
ful in the early morning to hear the low- 
toned, sweet voices, and to see the devout 
faces round me; so many market-women 
have come in, some with full baskets stowed 
away carefully beside them, I forget that I 
cannot follow the service, and I say my pray- 
ers heartily. 

It is a grand old church, with lofty arches 
and painted windows, and, as we come out 
through the great western entrance, I see a 
font with a quaint, richly-carved, oaken cover. 

The hushed quiet of the church seems 
like a dream when the last baize-door has 
swung-to behind us, and we are in the busy, 
noisy crowd that throngs the Grande Place. 
Angélique goes on right into the middle of 
the market, and I follow close at her heels, 
bewildered by the mixed Babel of sounds, 
but more amused than bewildered. The Place 
is longer than it is broad, and the centre is 
filled with covered booths of fruit and vege- 
tables. Round about are market-women with 
baskets, some with a pair of ducks and two 
fat hens, seated side by side in abject quiet; 
others with a couple of geese, which every 
now and then become obstreperous, and re- 
ceive a couple of pats, and have their wings 
roughly tucked under them, and here, there, 
and everywhere, even along the pavement of 
the Place, stand women with shallower bas- 
kets. Some of these have picturesque gowns 


and quaint, high caps. As I pass, one wom- 
an pulls aside a white-cloth covering, and 
shows lumps of creamy and golden butter 
peeping out of crumpled cabbage - leaves. 
There are eggs and cream-cheeses in some 








girl offers me some bunches of violets and 
primroses, but I am afraid to stop, for the 
crowd closes round Angélique, and I fear to 
lose her as she makes her way slowly to the 
great stall in the centre, where a pretty, blue- 
eyed, fair-haired girl, without any cap on her 
head, the belle of the market, sits in the 
midst of her wares. 

“Dame! la Mére Angélique, but it is a 
pleasure to see you once more. We thought 
you were going to stay in England.” 

“Ah, but thou art welcome, my good 
friend”—a smiling, rosy-cheeked, old dame 
toddles up and holds up her wrinkled, brown 
face, so that Angélique may kiss it on both 
sides ; “and howis it with madame, and hast 
thou news of Mees Barbare?” 

“ Ah, but yes, my good mother ”’—Angé- 
lique looks round for me—“ tiens, Marie Tou- 
chet, here is another English demoiselle for 
thee, and she is coming to see thee.” 

Marie Touchet looks at me, and makes me 
a courtesy, and then she says, politely : 

“ Mademoiselle does not look so like an 
English mees as Mees Barbare has done when 
first she come to Chateau-Fontaine. I have 
been told” (she looks at me doubtingly) 
“that English ladies have long curls like the 
curls of Mees Barbare.” 

I laugh and shake my head. 

“Mees Barbare does not wear long curls 
now, and she is very ill, so very ill, at Cha- 
teau-Fontaine.” 

“ Ah, mon Dieu!” the old face is so trem- 
ulous with agitation that her gold ear-rings 
quiver like a leaf, and I see tears springing 
into her faded blue eyes; “is it then possi- 
ble, is mademoiselle quite sure ?”’ And then, 
reading confirmation in Angélique’s saddened 
face: “‘ Ah, but it is very sad, that fair, beau- 
tiful young lady, as gay as a bird, to think 
that she should be ill, and I have been hoping 
so often—oh, so very often, mademoiselle, to 
see her once more!” 

“ Angélique "—I take her by the arm, for 
a fresh group of muslin-bordered faces had 
collected round the tall, erect figure—“ why 
cannot this dear old woman come up to Cha- 
teau-Fontaine and see Mrs. Dayrell?” 

Angélique smiles, and Marie Touchet 
laughs heartily. I feel almost provoked with 
this sweet-looking old woman for being able 
to cry and laugh on such short notice. 

“Mademoiselle does not then guess how 
old Iam. If I live to the Saint-Jean, made- 
moiselle, I shall be eighty. I come into mar- 
ket because it is not far to come, but my trav- 
eling-days are over.” 

She looks so fresh and hale that it is dif- 
ficult to believe in either her age or her in- 
firmity. I wonder howshe can look so cheer- 
ful. How dreadful it must be to feel even a 
touch of age; any weakness which suggests 
that power and vigor are beginning to fail! 
and yet Marie Touchet smiled when she said 
she only gets to market now. 

“ Are you not very sorry?” I said. 

Marie Touchet’s pale little eyes fix on me 
at once with a half-comic expression. 

“But why should I be sorry? Mademoi- 
selle sees it is God’s will, so why should I 
trouble ?” 

“ Ah, ga, ma petite dame, will she not buy 





some ducks? Feel them, then, the fat ducks,” 
and a basket is put down at my feet, with two 
black - and - white, yellow - beaked inmates, 
seemingly stupefied with the noise around. 

“No, no, Sophie,” and Angélique pats the 
duck-seller on the shoulder ; “‘ we have plenty 
of ducks at the chateau. I must see if your 
mother has any cheeses of Pont l’Evéque.” 

A tall old man comes pushing roughly 
past us; his long gray hair hangs over his 
shriveled, stern face; his ragged blouse and 
trousers are covered with various - colored 
patches; he has a sack on his shoulder, and 
he makes his way with a long stick. 

“Who is that?” I say to Marie Touehet ; 
“he is surely very poor.” 

Marie laughs. ‘“‘Not he, mademoiselle. 
Pierre Drouet is ever so rich; but he is a 
miser, and he comes to market not to buy, 
but to pick up leaves and scraps for his sack.” 

I wanted some more talk with Marie Tou- 
chet; but talk was difficult in the laughing, 
chattering, bargaining crowd of merry faces; 
amid the buying and selling, the chaffering 
and disputing, the praise and disparagement 
of the goods in the Place; and, as I followed 
Angélique to the centre, I heard fragments of 
news interchanged : 

“Dost thou know that Annette has twins?” 

“Michel Lecouvreur has been named cor- 
poral.” 

“ And the two pigs of the Widow Dupont 
have died in one day. Ah} but it is sad for 
a widow to lose her pigs.” 

By this time we have reached the large 
vegetable-stall, but the pretty girl has van- 
ished therefrom. A very old, white-haired 
woman has taken her place among pyramids 
of red cabbage and bunches of silver leeks, 
ranged round creamy cauliflowers, set in 
tempting rows. The border to all, and, in- 
deed, the chief vegetable in the market, be- 
sides the innumerable brown sacks of pota- 
toes, is a profusion of cabbages. Bunches of 
white and pale-purple Spanish radish give a 
variety here and there; and so do little heaps 
of white-satin-skinned beans, and long trail- 
ing yellow feathers of barbe-de-capucin, and 
bunches of broad-leaved endive and lettuce. 
I had no idea that vegetables could be made 
to look so pretty. There are a few pumpkins, 
and some baskets of apples; but these occupy 
a small space compared with the vegetables. 

I compliment the old woman on the ar- 
rangement of her stall. She laughed, and 
showed a mouth empty of teeth. 

“Ts it, then, pretty? Ma foi/ I am glad 
that it gives pleasure to mademoiselle. But 
mademoiselle knows that it is quite as easy 
to make things pretty as ugly. Pretty things 
are most attractive, and it is not only I who 
think so.” Here she shoots a comical glance 
at Angélique, and bursts out laughing. 

“Bonjour, Monsieur Poireau,” says Angé- 
lique. She is courtesying to a tall, overdressed 
young man, who evidently thinks himself very 
handsome. 

But, in spite of his shining black whiskers 
and gorgeous necktie, Monsieur Alphonse 
Poireau looks shy and ill at ease when he 
meets the gaze of the laughing old face behind 
the vegetables. 

“Tenez, Madame Chéron” — he looks 
straight into the cabbages—“I may be mis- 
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taken, but it appears to me that the grand- 
daughter of Marie Touchet is not in the mar- 
ket this morning.” 

Madame Chéron shoots another glance at 
Angélique, and her old double chin waggles 
with delight. 

“ Aha, mon beau monsieur! there are oth- 
ers with sharper eyes than you. The little 
Fifine has been here two hours and more; 
why, she kept my stall for a good half-hour. 
Tiens ! it is not many minutes since I saw her 
start to go home on her donkey, with one 
truss of straw in front and another behind.” 
Monsieur Alphonse gives an uneasy start. 
“ Ah! I am seventy-six, Monsieur Alphonse; 
but, you see, I keep my eyes open, and—” 

“ But—pardon if I interrupt you, madame 
—but which way did Mademoiselle Fifine go? 
Did she take the lower or the upper road to 
St.-Arnould ?” 

“Ciel! whata pity!” She laughs mer- 
rily. “ 1 would have remarked, if I had thought 
monsieur would be so anxious. But, never 
mind. We will ask Monsieur Leroux, when 
he comes back, for he was going the same 
way with Fifine.” 

There is a little chorus of laughter round 
the stall; even Angélique smiles at Monsieur 
Poireau’s look of annoyance as he turns away ; 
but she shakes her head at the mischievous 
old vegetable-seller. 

“ Ah, Madame Chéron! you are hard on 
the poor youth. Remember, his father is as 
rich as Leroux, and he cannot understand 
why little Fifine should prefer an ugly man 
like Monsieur Léon.” 

“T agree with Fifine,” says the naughty 
old woman; then, with a mischievous look at 
me: “ Would not mademoiselle prefer a plain 
lover, who thought only of her, to a handsome 
lover, who was taken up with his own face? 
Ah, yes! there is no doubt; it is not a man’s 
face that a girl cares for.” 

She shrugs her shoulders, and goes on 
selling her cabbages. 





CARMEN AD ASTRA. 


O PALE pure stars, that shed your silvery 
splendor 
On earth’s cold bosom, ’reft of joy and light, 
With smile immutable of pity tender, 
And patience infinite ! 


As if your gaze the secret comprehended 
Of human sorrow ripening human sin, 
And ye would say how by your eyes befriend- 
ed 
Our hapless race had been ! 


Up to the sapphire dome where ye are burning, 
We sad sojourners in your tranquil glow 

Our eager eyes and tireless thought are turning, 
More of yourselves to know. 


How long—we vex our folly with the question— 
Have your weird lamps upon our darkness 
shone ? 
And sink our wonder in the dim suggestion 
Of countless cycles gone ! 


Did any mortal eye, when ye were kindled, 
Look forth with God’s upon the blazoned 
arch ? 
Or have your hosts grown mightier, or dwin- 
dled, 
Along the ages’ march ? 





We spend our subtlest skill to rend the cur- 
tain 
That veils the solemn shrine ye illustrate ; 
But, still, the more we strive, scarce less un- 
certain, 
We grope at Mystery’s gate. 


Our fancy marshals you in constellations, 
Of earthly images that we can name, 

As if more near to us, in such relations, 
Your unknown glories came. 


Ye drop for us, as for Chaldean sages, 
Your free, ‘* sweet influences of Pleiades ;”” 
Orion’s bands, unloosed from hoary ages, 
Our fresh young ages please ! 


Of little worth we rate our midnight slum- 


bers, 
While we behold your grand processions 
pass, 
If, haply, we may catch your glowing num- 
bers 


Within the mystic glass. 


Yet have they evermore betrayed our vision, 
Still multiplying to each keener glance ; 

And mocking every measure of precision— 
Forever in advance. 


When we the ocean’s sands complete shall 
reckon, 
Or tell the leaves in Vallambrosa’s vale, 
Still your pure flames, unregistered, will beck- 
on, 
To art and skill that fail. 


As o’er night’s jeweled plains our glances wan- 
der, 
In questionings where your glittering thrones 
are fixed, 
Your shape and size, and how you shine, we 
ponder, 
With pride and reverence mixed. 


Though none may find out God to all perfec- 
tion, 
We glimpse his glory in your radiant orbs; 
And the strong soul from you, by sweet reflec- 
tion, 
Something divine absorbs ! 


But man in reverent awe his pride immerges 
Before the unsolved parable of stars ; 

Up to its bounds his dauntless quest he urges, 
Then kneels before its bars ! 


If to your shrines still closer he advances, 
And throngh his crystals, quaintly carved 
and clear, 
Resolves with cunning art your telltale glances 
To tidings from your sphere— 


He cannot fathom, by your smiles prismatic, 
The vast abysses where your splendors 
shine ; 
And all he learns but leaves the more em- 
phatic 
Your mysteries divine. 


Ah, since we have but parts of your grand 
story, 
It cannot be there is no other sphere, 
Where, from the faces of your full-orbed 


glory, 
The veils will disappear ! 


O pale, pure stars, whom I, to-night, am 
watching 
With all my heart in my uplifted eyes, 
Do I but dream, or is my spirit catching 
Some splendor from your skies ? 





I hear, or seem, at least, to hear Evangels, 
Of sweetness strange, ineffable, divine, 

As if your galaxies were choirs of angels, 
All singing as they shine ! 


Of perfect knowledge, lo! I hear them chant- 
ing— 
This chanting: *‘ They shall know as they 
are known; 
In the celestial school there will be wanting 
Knowledge of sin—alone !”” 


W. C. Ricuarps. 





MISCELLANY. 


MINOR ORIGINAL ARTICLES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, AND SELECTIONS. 


A TRIAL FOR PERJURY. 
(From the German, for the JourNAt.) 


URING the last session of the criminal 

court in L——, in the province of S——, 
a trial for perjury excited unusual interest. 
The accused was an accomplished young girl, 
who for some years had been a governess in 
a wealthy family, and whose conduct had 
been above reproach. 

She had been called as a witness in an 
ordinary civil suit, and had answered in the 
negative the usual question as to whether 
she had ever been punished for any criminal 
offense. By accident it was afterward dis- 
covered that she, some years previously, had 
been sentenced to prison for thirty days for 
theft, and consequently the charge of per- 
jury was brought against her. Less on ac- 
count of the false oath than of the theft com- 
mitted by a beautiful and highly-cultured 
young lady, the court-room, on the day of 
the trial, was filled to repletion. I was un- 
avoidably hindered from being present until 
the proceedings were nearly ended. 

The counsel for the prisoner had risen to 
speak for his client. He was a dignified old 
gentleman, and was usually somewhat stiff, 
cold, and measured in his manner of speak- 
ing; but to-day his voice trembled, and it 
was evident that he was deeply moved. 

“Gentlemen of the jury,” he began, “I 
have stood here many times to defend the ac- 
cused, but never before with so heavy a heart 
as to-day. While I have never.been more 
fully convinced of the innocence of my client, 
I have, on the other hand, never been more 
fully conscious of the difficulty, of the im- 
probability, perhaps, of obtaining a favorable 
verdict. 

“The accused is an orphan. By the 
death of her parents before she had scarcely 
reached womanhood, she was early compelled 
to seek her bread among strangers. A liber- 
al education enabled her to obtain a situation 
as governess. For two years she was in the 
same house—always industrious, simple in 
her manners, and modest in her pretensions— 
without there ever having been the shadow 
of a doubt with regard to her honesty, when 
all at once she was accused of theft, and ar- 
rested. She has assured me that she was 
unjustly convicted. I have practised my 
profession for fifty years. Long experience 
has made me insensible to tears and plausible 
stories. Here, gentlemen, there were no 
tears. Her words were simple, but (to me) 
convincing. The accused was not guilty of 
the theft, and consequently she could, with a 
clear conscience, answer the question with 
regard to having been punished for any crime, 
as she did, in the negative; for she had not 
been punished, but had been the victim of a 
great injustice. 

“T am, of course, not unmindful of the 
fact that my opinion can hardly be taken 
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into account. The defense is compelled to 
admit that, if judged solely by the evidence, 
the charge has been substantiated; but I 
beg, gentlemen, that you will for a moment 
imagine yourselves in the place of the ac- 
cused. Again she had founda situation ; noth- 
ing was known of her having ever been im- 
prisoned ; for some years she had discharged 
the duties of her position to the entire satis- 
faction of her employers; she had won the 
love and esteem of a large and cultured cir- 
cle. Now I ask you, gentlemen, could she, 
even had it been true, make a confession that 
would have sent her out friendless into the 
cold world? Would it not have required 
more than human strength to make such a 
confession? Can you not understand, gen- 
tlemen, that what she suffered when she was 
asked, ‘ Have you ever been punished for any 
criminal offense ?’ was sufficient to rob her, 
for the moment at least, of reason ° 

“ The unusualness of the case will excuse 
me, I trust, for calling your attention to the 
severe punishment that must follow your ver- 
dict of ‘Guilty.’ Shall a young girl who, on 
a single occasion—and, gentlemen, in this in- 
stance, even that is not the case here—has 
committed a fault, for which she has fully 
atoned by long years of irreproachable con- 
duct, be brought together for a time, long or 
short, with the dregs of society? Never, 
gentlemen—never! Till now her soul has 
been pure and unsullied. Were she to serve 
a term in the penitentiary, what would she 
be then? Who will assume the responsibil- 
ity of sending her there ? 

“IT can say no more, gentlemen. I leave 
the case in your hands, and I trust and pray 
that you will give me a verdict of ‘ Not 
guilty.’” 

The old jurist’s plea was listened to with 
breathless silence. It was short, but on that 
account all the more effective. No one seemed 
to be unmoved, and many of the women pres- 
ent wept. I glanced toward the accused ; 
she raised her eyes with a look of gratitude, 
and reached out her hand to her aged coun- 
sel. Where had I seen this pale but beauti- 
ful face, this wealth of dark-brown hair, and 
these large, honest eyes? It seemed to me 
as though these very lips, at some time, had 
told me a story of bitter suffering; but when 
and where? [I tried to awaken recollection, 
but my efforts were fruitless. 

The judge began the usual charge to the 
jury. While it was evident that he felt 
deeply for the prisoner, he called the atten- 
tion of the jury to the facts of the case, which 
had been clearly proved, and which alone, 
said he, should govern them in finding their ver- 
dict. In speaking of the life of the accused, 
he said : 

“For three years after the offense of 
which she was convicted, her conduct has 
been thoroughly exemplary, for the theft was 
committed on the 5th of April, 1871.” 

At these words a flood of recollections 
came upon me, and with them came the joy- 
ous certainty that the young girl would soon 
be free—free through me; that it was in my 
power to save her from moral death. Near 
me sat the reporter of one of the local pa- 
pers ; before him lay a brief account of the 
young girl’s previous life, and of the princi- 
pal facts concerning the supposed theft. I 
asked to be allowed to look at the paper for 
a moment, and ran over the statement with 
feverish haste, for the judge had ended his 
charge, and the jury were about to retire. 

I had found what I sought, and arose 
from my seat. One of the associate judges 
saw me, and called the presiding judge’s at- 
tention to me. 

“ What do you wish, sir?” he asked. 

“T beg to be heard as a witness in this 
ease, your honor. I have a statement to 


make which will perhaps be deemed of im- 
portance.” 











“Come forward, if you please.—I beg 
that the gentlemen of the jury will resume 
their seats.” 

The sensation caused by my words was 
greatly increased by another incident. When 
the accused saw me and heard my voice, she 
uttered a cry—whether of joy or despair it 
was impossible to decide—and fainted. She 
soon regained consciousness, however, and 
listened, with clasped hands and downcast 
eyes, to my statement. 

I entered the witness-box, took the oath, 
and proceeded. 

“Your honor will allow me,” I began, 
“‘ to rehearse briefly the leading circumstances 
that attended the theft of which the young 
lady was convicted. 

“Tn 1869, she entered the house of Herr 
von G—— as the governess of his motherless 
children. For two years she discharged the 
duties of her position with rare devotion, 
and to the entire satisfaction of her employ- 
er. On the 5th of April, 1871, she obtained 
leave of absence for the day, to visit some 
relations, who lived in a neighboring town. 
It was about noon when she left the chateau. 
At four o’clock, or thereabouts, Herr von 
G—— took a stroll in his park for half an 
hour; when he returned, he found the door 
of his secretary open, and that a diamond 
ring and two rolls of money, each containing 
one hundred and twenty florins, had been taken 
from one of the drawers. The search that 
was immediately instituted was extended to 
the room of the governess, where, at the bot- 
tom of a basket filled with her underwear, 
the ring and one of the rolls of money were 
found ; the other roll was wanting. 

“ About nine o’clock in the evening, the 
accused returned in a cab. When she was 
questioned with regard to her supposed 
crime, she denied it positively ; and, in court, 
she still persisted in asserting her innocence. 
She stated that her employer had more than 
once made improper advances to her, in con- 
sequence of which she had notified him that 
she would leave at the end of the month. The 
charge of theft, she believed, was made for 
the purpose of getting her in his power. To 
the last moment, she said he had offered not 
to have her arrested provided she would yield 
to his wishes. 

“ Herr von G——, who was certainly not 
looked upon as being a man of the strictest 
morality, denied this charge indignantly. Eve- 
ry other cir stance s d to point to her 
as being the guilty person. She was driven 
from the chateau to the city where she was 
to take the railroad. In the evening at eight 
o’clock she was again in the city, where she 
took a cab to bring her home. Her story, that 
she had spent the afternoon with relations, 
proved to be untrue. The theory was that she 
had returned to the chateau and committed 
the theft. Noone could be found who had 
seen her between the hours of one and eight. 
The alibi she sought to establish failed, and 
she was convicted. 

“ Now, gentlemen, I come to my share in 
the matter. It was a bright spring day. I 
was returning to the city from a long walk, 
and was unusually happy. That day, for the 
first time, I had ventured to give a young 
girl whom I loved a trifling proof of my affec- 
tion, openly before her parents. lt was her 
birthday, and I had presented her with a 
bunch of flowers and a copy of Heine’s ‘ Book 
of Songs.’ 

“T passed the church-yard, and, joyous a 
frame of mind as I was in, I nevertheless felt 
an irresistible desire to enter. It seemed to 
be entirely deserted, and it was not until I 
had walked about for some time that I dis- 
covered in a remote corner tke figure of a 
woman. She was kneeling, with her head 
bent very low. I approached her, and found 
that she had fainted. I hastened to find some 
water, but, when I returned, she had already 








regained consciousness. I will not undertake 
to repeat our entire conversation ; suffice 
it to say that I told her of my joy, and that 
she confided to me her sorrow. Without 
mentioning names, she told me that she had 
been attached to a young merchant, and that 
she hoped some day to become his wife. The 
year 1870 came, and with it the dogma of the 
pope's infallibility. The young man rejected 
it. From that moment began an endless 
chain of persecutions. Powerful partisans 
of the papal party plied themselves. to the 
ruining of his credit, and rendering all his 
enterprises abortive. In the fruitless strug- 
gle his health failed, and, after a few months, 
he laid himself on a sick-bed, from which he 
never rose. 

“¢To-day,’ said the lady, ‘I, too, cele. 
brate a birthday, that of my betrothed. I 
could not let it pass without laying a wreath 
on his grave. My relations, the only friends 
I have, must know nothing of it—they would 
cast me off if they knew of my love for an 
apostate. For that reason I came here se- 
cretly ; I avoided the high-road, and I think 
no one but you has seen me.’ 

“T have not the right,” I said, in conclu- 
sion, “ to disclose more of the secrets of an- 
other than is absolutely necessary. This 
meeting and conversation took place fully 
nine miles from the chateau of Herr von 
G The young lady of whom I have 
spoken was the one I see here before me; 
the day and hour, the 5th of April, 1871, af- 
ternoon, about four o'clock.” 

The lady remained calm and attentive 
during my recital, but when I ended she 
burst into tears. 

“You are sure that you recognize the 
lady ?” asked the judge. 

“Yes. You can convince yourself. The 
lady in the church-yard had a mole about 
as large as a pea directly under her right 
ear.” 





The judge and the prosecuting attorney 
made the necessary examination, and nodded 
an affirmative. 

“From the papers it appears that the 
lady,” said the judge, “ after much hesitation, 
made a statement which corroborates with 
your own, and that the unknown gentleman 
whom she met in the cemetery was invited 
in the public prints to present himself. May 
I ask why you did not respond to this 
call?” 

“A few days after I met the lady, I was 
taken very sick, and for weeks my recovery 
was doubtful. For at least two months I 
never saw a newspaper.” 

The prosecuting attorney arose, and said: 

“T leave it to the judgment of the jury, 
whether, after what they have just heard, they 
will indorse the views of the defense—name- 
ly, that the accused was not punished for a 
criminal offense when she was imprisoned for 
thirty days, but that she was the victim of 
an injustice. If you do indorse this view of 
the case, gentlemen, then you must bring in 
a verdict of acquittal.” 

Without leaving their seats, the jury re- 
turned a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

The satisfaction expressed by every one 
present can easier be imagined than de- 
scribed. 


— + 


“ LITTLE PEDLINGTON.” 


Ir is on the well-known satire of “ Little 
Pedlington’”—a name that now belongs to 
the stock of quoted illustrations of the Eng- 
lish language—that John Poole’s reputation 
as a humorist will rest. As a narrative it 18 
fragmentary, and in some portions, notably 
that description of the theatre, the air of 
vraisemblance is sacrificed, and the subject 1s 
too ponderous for the minute and Ccelicate 
framework of the satire. But, taken as & 
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whole, the professional comic writers of our 
day might do well to study this buoyant and 
genuine piece of humor, which is treated 
upon true principles. The ‘ Guide-Book ” 
was always a favorite piece with Mr. Dickens, 
satirizing as it does, in a pleasant little epit- 
ome, the complacent satisfaction which our 
modest country towns exhibit in reference to 
their objects of attraction. In every guide- 
book appears this unconscious struggle be- 
tween « due vindication of local objects of 
interest and the difficulty of praising what 
perhaps really deserves little praise. I have 
selected some of the choicest passages : 


“ History. — Little Pedlington (or, as it 
has at various times been written, Peddle-le- 
town, Peddle-in-town, Piddletown, Peddle- 
town, and Peedletown—it is now invariably 
called by its more euphonious appellation of 
Pedlington) is situated in the county of-—, 
at the distance of — miles from London. And 
here, reflecting on these successive changes, 
we cannot refrain from quoting that apt line 
of the Swan of Avon— 

‘ Each doth suffer a sea-change.’ 


“Tue Town.—The entrance to Little Ped- 
lington from the London road is by High 
Street, and presents to the astonished eye of 
the visitor an aspect truly imposing; nor will 
the first impression thus created be easily ob- 
literated from the ‘ miud’s eye.’ On one side, 
after passing between two rows of well-grown 
elms, stands Minerva Mansion, a seminary for 
young ladies, kept by Miss Jubb, sister of the 
Rev. J. Jubb, under whose able superintend- 
ence is Birch House, in the Crescent, a semi- 
nary for young gentlemen, the terms of both 
of which may be had at Yawkins’s Library ; 
and on the other, the view is met by the 
Green-Dragon Inn, kept by Mr. Scorewell, 
whose politeness and attention are prover- 
bial, and where travelers may be sure of meet- 
ing with every accommodation on very rea- 
sonable terris. 

“ Passing along, we come to East Street, 
West Street, North Street, and South Street, 
so named from the several directions they 
take (see ‘Rummins’), all converging into a 
focus, designated Market Square (now one 
of the fashionable promenades), the mar- 
ket having formerly been held on the identi- 
cal spot now occcupied by the New Pump; 
of which more in its proper place. 

“ But, if we are at a loss to which of these 
noble streets to give the preference, whether® 
for regularity or cleanliness, in what terms 
shall we describe the Crescent? Well may 
it be said that Englishmen are prone to ex- 
plore foreign countries ere yet they are ac- 
quainted with their own; and many a one 
will talk ecstatically of the marble palaces 
of Venice and Herculaneum who is ignorant 
of the beauties of Little Pedlington. The 
Crescent, then, is at the end of North Street, 
and is so called from the peculiarity of its 
form (we are again indebted to ‘Rummins’), 
it being somewhat in the shape of a half- 
moon. It consists of twenty-four houses— 
mansions, we might say—uniformly built of 
bright-red bricks, which, when the sun is full 
upon them, are of dazzling brilliancy. There 
are bow-windows to all the edifices, and each 
having a light-green door with a highly-pol- 
ished brass knocker, three snow-white steps 
forming the ascent, an effect is produced 
which, to be admired, need only be seen, and 
which, though some other places may per- 
haps equal, none certainly can surpass. 

“We cannot quit the Crescent without 
calling the attention of the literary pilgrim to 
the second house from the left-hand corner, 
No. 23. There lives Juss! 

‘ A something inward tells me that my name 
May shine conspicuous in the rolls of Fame ; 
The traveler here his pensive brow may rub, 


And softly sigh, ** Here dwelt the tuneful Jubb.” 
* PEDLINGTONIA.” 





“ Lrpraries.—Yawkins’s Library, in Mar- 
ket Square, has long been known to the fre- 
quenters of Little Pedlington ; and if an ex- 
cellent collection of books, urbanity, all the 
new publications, attention, all sorts of choice 
perfumery, tooth-brushes, dispatch in the exe- 
cution of orders, Tunbridge-ware, etc., etc., 
all at the most moderate prices, can claim 
the suffrages of the public, we have no hesi- 
tation in requesting their patronage of Mr. 
Yawkins. 

“ Nor should we be just in failing to rec- 
ommend Snargate’s long-established Library 
in High Street. Here will subscribers be fur- 
nished with both old and new publications 
with the utmost readiness, and with a polite- 
ness highly creditable to the proprietor. And, 
if moderate charges for Tunbridge-ware, per- 
fumery of the best quality, ete., etc., are a 
desideratum, Mr. Snargate will be certain of an 
ample share of support. Here also is the 
Post-Office. 

“There is also (as we are toid) a minor 
establishment in Market Street, sept by a 
person of the name of Sniggerstun, the pub- 
lisher of a would-be ‘Pedlington Guide.’ It 
would ill become us to speak of the work 
itself, which abounds in errors of the grossest 
kind, and will be found altogether useless to 
the traveler ; but of the establishment we are 
bound in fairness to say that nothing can be 
urged against it, as we are informed that it is 
resorted to by some of the respectable trades- 
people of the town, and the farmers and coun- 
try-folks on market-days. 


“ Batus.—That immersion in water, or, as 
it is commonly called, bathing, was practised, 
both for health and cleanliness, by the an- 
cients, is clearly proved by the existence of 
baths in Rome, still bearing the names of the 
emperors for whose use they were constructed 
—emperors long since crumbled into dust! 
But baths, properly so called, were reserved 
for the use only of the great; the middling 
and lower classes plunging (such is the opin- 
ion of our learned townsman ‘ Rummins’) 
into the Tiber (a river in Rome). Our town, 
however, can boast of two establishments, to 
which all classes may resort ; and, if we hesi- 
tate to say that Mrs. Yawkins’s hot-and-cold 
baths, No. 22 West Street, are unequaled for 
comfort and cleanliness, it is only because we 
must, in justice, admit that nothing can ex- 
ceed the cleanliness and comfort to be found 
at the cold-and-hot baths kept by Widow 
Sniggerston, No. 14 Market Square. 


“ Curiosities, ETc.—A few years ago the 
Stocks, which had stood, time immemorial, at 
the church-door, were removed, and the pres- 
ent Cage was substituted in their place. Mr. 
Rummins, however, with praiseworthy zeal, 
anxious to preserve a relic of the venerable 
machine which had confined the legs of so 
many generations of offenders, petitioned the 
competent authorities of the town for leave 
to place one of the sliding-boards in his col- 
lection of curiosities. This was granted ; 
and Mr. Rummins is always happy to exhibit 
this interesting fragment to respectable per- 
sons, between the hours of twelve and two, 
on any Friday during the season. 

“The New Pump, which stands in the 
centre of Market Square, is an elegant and 
conspicuous object, as seen from the farther 
end of any of the four leading streets; but 
it will amply repay the curious for a close 
and attentive inspection. It is composed 
entirely of cast-iron, its predecessor having 
been merely of wood: such is the progress 
of luxury and civilization! It is in the form 
of an obelisk, or nearly so, on the top of which 
is a small figure of Neptune brandishing his 
trident, the attitude of which is much ad- 
mired. The spout represents a lion’s mouth, 
and the effect, as the water flows from it, is 
as pleasing as it is appropriate. The handle 





is in the form of a dolphin’s tail—fitting em- 
blem! On the front, toward South Street, is 
the following inscription, for which we are in- 
debted to the classical pen of Mr. Rummins: 


‘THIS PUMP, 
THE OLD ONE BEING WORN OUT, 
ON THE Ist OF APRIL, 1829, 
WAS PLACED WHERE IT NOW STANDS 
AT THE EXPENSE OF THE PARISH OF LITTLE 
PEDLINGTON. 
THOMAS YAWKINS, CHURCH-WARDEN. 
HENRY SNARGATE, OVERSEER.’ 


“THe Environs.—Having conducted the 
stranger through the town, we will now lead 
him to its environs, and point out those spots 
most worthy of a morning’s drive or walk. 


“Nor should any lover of the picturesque 
leave us without visiting Snapshank Hill. 
There is no carriage-road to it, and, the path 
being broken and uneven, full of holes and 
ruts, consequently not altogether safe for 
horses, we would recommend a pedestrian 
excursion as by far the most agreeable. It is 
exactly five miles distant from the Pump in 
Market Square, and the path is for the whole 
of the way a tolerably steep ascent. On ar- 
riving at the summit of the hill a scene pre- 
sents itself which the world cannot equal. 
But, since prose is too tame to do justice to it, 
we must borrow the exquisite description by 
our poet: 

* Lo, Snapshank Hill ! thy steep ascent I climb, 
And fondly gaze upon the scene sublime ; 
Fields beyond fields, as far as eye can spy! 
Above—that splendid canopy the sky! 
Around—fair Nature in her green attire ! 
There—Pedlingtonia and its antique spire ! 

I gaze and gaze till — turns to pain: 

O Svapshank Hill! I'll now go down again.’” 
—Percy Fitzgerald, in The Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, 

——>— 


REMINISCENCES OF BADEN-BADEN. 


For the present, gentle reader, if it please 
you to accompany me in a short ramble, we 
will endeavor, by the magical aid of memory, 
to repeople eack well-known spot with old, 
familiar faces, and thus in some measure pre- 
sent to your view Baden as it was. We will 
take it for granted that the locality is no 
strange one to you (it would be doing you in- 
justice to presume the contrary), and suppose 
ourselves sallying forth from the gardens of 
the Badischer Hof about mid-day in early 
June, the loveliest month of the year (shall 
we say 1869 ?), the month of bright sunshine 
and fragrant roses. For, let me remind you, 
we real lovers of Baden were apt to forego 
without a murmur the delights of Ascot and 
the Grand Prix—nay, unfashionable enough 
to prefer the verdant shade of Lichtenthal to 
the glare of the Boulevard or the dust of the 
“Row.” Alas, how little do Londoners, 
baked in their busy hive, or Parisians, plod- 
ding along their glue-like asphalt, know how 
exquisitely beautiful is the early summer in 
the valley of the Oos! La Mode is, in truth, 
a hard task-mistress, and her votaries have 
no easy life of it 

But we, we are still in June, and at the 
garden-gate of my favorite hostelry ; another 
step, and we are in the road skirting the town, 
and winding through the alleys of Lichtenthal 
to Gernsbach and Ebersteiv. Searcely are we 
there when a well-appointed caléche dashes by, 
and we catch a flying glimpse of Madame Du- 
pressoir, the handsome wife of the genius 
loci, taking her daily drive to Oos or Iffetz- 
heim. 

Then, after a short interval, appears the 
pony-carriage of the young Princess G——, 
who, with her father, occupies one of the 
prettiest villas in the neighborhood. A trim, 
dainty, little figure truly, and a pleasant, 
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countenance, admirably set off by a | 
jaunty hat and feather. See, the tall horse- 
man on the thorough-bred looks after her 
with an approving glance; and well he may, 
for he has before him the neatest turn-out 
and the best lady-whip in Baden. A strange 
fellow this tall owner of the thorough-bred. 
A Hungarian by birth, and a constant resi- 
dent here, he passes his time in traveling far 
and wide in search of promising young horses, 
purchasing them, breaking them in, and then 
reselling them, only to begin the same game 
again. People call him the Centaur, from 
his never being seen out of the saddle, except 
at the roulette-table, where we shall probably 
meet him by-and-by. 

While we are pausing to look at him, an 
old gentleman passes us, silver-haired, with a 
remarkably acute face, and brandishing a 
huge umbrella, with which, as he walks, he 
performs the most intricate gymnastic exer- 
cises. This is Colonel B——, an old Water- 
loo man ; though long past seventy, he walks 
as erect as if he were still on parade. He 
willsoon be traveling southward to his dearly- 
beloved Italy (of which he speaks every 
known and unknown dialect like a native); 
and afterward, as is his invariable habit, he 
will touch at Malta, and winter in Egypt, 
carrying with him a diminutive portmanteau, 
and his two inseparable volumes—“ Beppo ” 
and “ Don Juan.” May health and good for- 
tune attend him wherever he goes, for a bet- 
ter-hearted fellow never breathed ! * 

We are now nearly opposite the Trink- 
halle, with its frescoes; and, on the other 
side of us, just across the shallow, sparkling 
Oos, is a white corner-house, with green ja- 
lousies. Mark it well, for in it are the 
salons and cabinets of Mangin, the best res- 
taurateur within fifty miles round. Crede 


As we turn into the walk, lined with shops 
on either side, leading to the Conversation, 
an open carriage coming from the upper part 
of the town enters the Allée de Lichtenthal. 
A gentleman and a lady with a pink bonnet 
are the sole occupants of the interior; one 
glance at the scarlet livery of the single 
footman on the box announces the Grand- 
duke of Baden and his fair duchess. At a 
little distance from them two ladies, one past 
the middle age, are strolling leisurely in the 
same direction. The grand-duke respectfully 
raises his hat to the elder of the two, his 
mother-in-law, the Queen of Prussia, whose 
husband shall somewhat Jater be Emperor of 
Germany and arbiter of the destinies of half 
Europe. 

The two corner-shops of the walk we are 
entering are occupied by rival retailers of 
Bohemian glass ; as we saunter along, each is 
standing at his door, jealously glaring at the 
other. Presently a passer-by stops before 
shop No. 1; he enters, admires, then bar- 
gains, and ultimately purchases. The owner 
of shop No. 2 essays a sardonic smile; but 
it is too much for him, and, with one final 
glare of despair, he vanishes, and is seen no 
more. 

Half-way up the alley is the tempting ma- 
gasin of the jeweler Mellerio. In the win- 
dow is exposed for sale a magnificent pearl 
necklace, ticketed sixty-five thousand francs. 
Adventurous votaries of the trente et quarante 
-ook at it as if they anticipated a série of 


twenty. Meanwhile, the proprietor of the es- ! 


tablishment is quietly engaged at chess with 
a short, spruce individual, fashionably at- 
tired, with « flowe: in his button-hole. This 
is no other than the presiding genius of Ba- 
den, the chef de la banque, M. Dupressoir. As 
we pass, he rises to salute two ladies, the 
younger of whom has a roll of music in her 
hand. She is to sing in the nouveauz salons 








* Died at Malta in June, 1874. 


this evening for the first time, and the gallant 
Frenchman is, no doubt, complimenting her 
by anticipation on her success ; the elder, her 
friend and instructress, is one of the most 
renowned artists of this or any other time— 
Madame Pauline Viardét. 

At the top of the avenue, right and left 
respectively, facing Madame Weber’s café, we 
behold the rival cigar-depots of Gaus and 
Rheinboldt, both important characters in their 
way. Herr Gaus, the stately personage perus- 
ing the newly-arrived Badeblatt of the day, 
has been twice (or thrice) elected burgomas- 
ter of the town, a proof of the esteem in 
which he is held by his fellow-burghers. We 
will select a few of his choicest trabucos, and 
cross over to the emporium of his opposite 
neighbor; for Herr Rkeinboldt’s cigarettes 
are of world-wide celebrity, and as highly ap- 
preciated in London as in his native Baden. 
Lighting one of these, we proceed toward the 
café, leaving Herr Rheinboldt in earnest con- 
versation with a very smart German clad in a 
suit of many colors, like Joseph, and compla- 
cently smiling beneath the shade of an enor- 
mous parasol. This is the maestro Jacques 
Offenbach, whose cigar-case also probably 
needs replenishing. 

At a table before us sit our old acquaint- 
ances Brasseur and Gil Pérez of the Palais 
Royal, fraternally discussing a cannette of (so- 
called) Bavarian beer; they have just been 
joined by Madame Thierret (no longer, alas ! 
to be applauded on the Palais-Royal stage or 
any other), emerging from Hades by a side- 
door. Gil Pérez looks at her with his usual 
imperturbable gravity. 

“Eh bien, Thierret,” says he, “as-tu 
joué?” 

“Oui, mes enfants, j’ai joué; et ce qui 
est étonnant, éton-nant, c’est que j’ai per- 
du!” 

“ Pas possible !"’ chimes in Brasseur, sym- 
pathetically. 

“ Puisque je te le dis!’’ shouts poor Thier- 
ret, flourishing her parasol in such a way as 
greatly to endanger the safety of cannette and 
glasses. 

“ Ainsi tu as perdu?” coolly remarks Gil 
Pérez. “ C’est bien fait.” 

“ C’est pas vrai!” retorts Thierret. “Un 
bienfait n’est jamais perdu!” 

The promenade before the Conversation is 
gradually filling. Among the new-comers we 
observe a picturesque-looking individual in a 
black-velvet (not velveteen) coat, and a coni- 
cal hat like a brigand’s. He is about the 
middle height, with a flowing, iron - gray 
beard, and walks up and down with a grave, 
consequential air, as if he felt he was some- 
body. That is Ernest Feydeau, the well- 
known author of “Fanny,” to which he is 
perhaps meditating a pendant; this will also 
probably be Ais last visit to Baden. 

Ere we cross the threshold, over which 
Dante’s famous lines, “ Lasciate ogni speran- 
za, voi ch’ intrate,” ought to be inscribed, let 
us pause for one brief moment before the li- 
brary, so ably superintended for many years 
by Mesdemoiselles Thérése and Rosalie Marx. 
And allow me to assure you, friendly reader, 
that, go where you will, you can scarcely hope 
to find an establishment better conducted, 
uniting the strictest commercial integrity with 
the utmost courtesy and attention. Made- 
moiselle Thérése was the best woman of busi- 
ness I ever met with, and her tact and supe- 
rior endowments were thoroughly appreciated 
by the most distinguished visitors, with whom 
her little salon adjoining the shop was a fa- 
vorite rendezvous. I remember one day en- 
tering this sanctum, and finding Mademoiselle 
Thérése engaged in a literary conversation 
with three gentlemen, whom I recognized as 
the Kings of Prussia, Holland, and Wiirttem- 
berg! I have called that room the “Salon 
des Trois Rois ” ever since. 





And now for Hades. Nine or ten steps to 
mount, and we are beneath the portico, where 
a footman in showy livery is keeping guard 
over the canes and umbrellas. He salutes us 
respectfully, and, passing through the grande 
salle, we enter a smaller room to the left, 
where the roulette is in full swing. Placing 
ourselves between the windows, we have a 
good view of the players, most of whom are 
of the minor order, judging from the insig- 
nificance of the stakes. y Seven a tall, 
fair-haired man, with silky beard and mus- 
tache, bustles in; the employés, who have 
been hitherto languidly raking in an occa- 
sional thaler or two-florin piece, rouse up, and 
the wheel goes round with unusual rapidity. 
The new-comer is M——, the Viennese bank. 
er, a most assiduous but unlucky habitué of 
the tapis vert ; he has evidently been hard hit 
this morning at the trente et guarante in the 
next room, for he merely places a louis on 
No. 6, and, having lost it, bustles out again, 
and we see him lighting his cigar as he de- 
scends the steps of the café. 

His place beside the croupier is, however, 
not long empty. An old French lady, her 
gray locks coquettishly arranged, and her 
toilet the perfection of neatness, quietly 
glides in, and gives two napoleons to be 
changed for five-franc pieces. She is called 
Madame Zéro, from her never playing any 
other number. Things look well for her to- 
day, her very first attempt securing a zéro 
rouge. Though I had seen her, year after 
year, invariably arriving at her post at the 
same hour, I never could ascertain who she 
was, and one day put the question to an em- 
ployé of the roulette. 

“ Monsieur,” said he, taking a pinch of 
snuff, “je ne sais pas; mais elle vient tous 
les jours, et joue toujours le méme jeu. Mon- 
sieur,” added he, in a tone of the most pro- 
found conviction, “c’est une dame bien re- 
spectabdle.” 

I thought of the “ man who kept a gig,” 
and marveled at the strange ideas some peo- 
ple have of respectability. 

Meanwhile, the door connecting the Con- 
versation with the café opens, and discloses 
our old acquaintance the Centaur. He will 
not remain long, for his horse is waiting for 
him in the lane by the Maison Messmer. Just 
so; he stakes a thaler on No. 14 (his pet 
number) and another on the ¢ransversale, 
Zéro noir comes up, the old lady brightens 
visibly, and the Centaur, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, stalks out. 

Directly after, an unmistakable son of 
Albion saunters in, hangs his hat and cane 
on one of the pegs attached to the wall, and 
posts himself opposite Madame Zéro. He is 
clearly a recognized habditué, for the croupiers 
salute him blandly, and convert his napoleon 
into silver with nimble fingers. Casting a 
sidelong glance on the position of the num- 
bers on the roulette, he quietly confides a 
five-frane piece to the sleepy employé at the 
bottom of the table, with an injunction to 
place it on No. 36 en plein. 

The wheel goes round, the little ball flies 
about convulsively, and finally settles in the 
86. A low murmur circulates among the by- 
standers, and the croupier-paymaster compla- 
cently hands eight napoleons and fifteen francs 
to the son of Albion, whose impassive coun- 
tenance betrays no sign of emotion. Anoth- 
er five-frane piece is forthwith added to the 
original stake; but the charm is broken, and 
the desired i comes not; two more 
unsuccessful coups follow, and our country- 
man calmly pockets his winnings, recaptures 
hat and stick, and sallies forth with postman- 
like strides in the direction of Lichtenthal, 
where, “ his custom always of an afternoon,” 
he will solace himself with a Schoppen or two 
of Herr Graf’s sparkling home - brewed.— 
Charles Hervey, in Belgravia. 
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N that portion of the Journat especially 
devoted to books and authors, we re- 
print in full a letter recently published by 
Mr. William Black in the London Atheneum, 
and, in accordance with Mr. Black’s appar- 
ent wish, we gladly call the attention of our 
readers to it—very gladly, in so far as we 
can thus satisfy Mr. Black’s desire to make 
known his serious grievance, yet not without 
a certain regret at the necessity for thus 
disabusing his American admirers of many 
pleasant and kindly impressions. They will 
be sorry to find that one whom they held in 
warm esteem, and in whom his works had 
led them to imagine a thoroughly broad and 
genial nature, can permit himself to be led 
into the publication of a letter which is cer- 
tainly boyish and uncalled for, apparently 
somewhat egotistical, and not without a tri- 
fling flavor of discourtesy—if it is worth the 
while to direct attention to this last point. 
Of the biographical article in the JournaL 
to which Mr. Black refers in his letter, we 
shall say very little. It was inserted in obe- 
dience to a perfectly legitimate public desire 
—the wish to connect some definite idea of 
personality with the name of an author whom 
everybody knew and admired, and toward 
whom many felt that really warm affection 
which only a few writers have the good for- 
tune to attract. It is not unnatural, perhaps, 
that Mr. Black, happily living in a land where 
“Burke’s Peerage” lies within convenient 
reach of every reader, ready, with its aids 
“The Landed Gentry,” “ The County Fami- 
lies,” and similar works extending through 
several grades of society, to furnish biograph- 
ical information at a moment’s notice—it is 
not unnatural, we say, that the native of such 
a country of Morning Posts and court circulars 
should see something to wonder at in this 
American desire to give some definite sur- 
roundings to a well-known name. But our 


lack of facilities should be considered ; and, } 


in regard to this primal cause of offense, Mr. 
Black may be induced to make some little 
indulgence for the vice in its national aspect. 

That we allowed to be embodied in our 
article no personal details at the use of which 
Mr. Black could properly feel aggrieved or 
offended, we feel sure we may safely claim. 
As for Mr. Black’s implication that a portion 
of our biography had features which were 
“Jenkinsy” (we are driven by lack of a 
synonym to use a word unfortunately not in- 
vented in the land of “ American curiosity ”’), 
we gladly refer the most tenderly fastidious 
of our transatlantic neighbors to the article 
itself. We tender our earnest apologies for 
having permitted a writer to say through our 
columns that Mr. Black was well dressed ; 
and, as for the assertion that “he carried 
himself with a careless ease, which had in it 
neither affectation nor consciousness that a 





hundred eyes were watching him,” we wish it 
to be distinctly »nderstood that this statement 
is not to be exvended to the attitude which 
Mr. Black assumes when he appears in print. 

In fact, there is a charming naiveté about 
Mr. Black’s letter. He is a gentleman who 
“shrinks from the publicity entailed by a 
biographical notice ;” yet he has the kind- 
ness to call the attention of all English read- 
ers, in the most conspicuous literary periodi- 
cal in the world, to the fact that a biography 
of him has appeared in an American magazine 
which claims no circulation in England, and 
would probably have remained as unknown 
to his countrymen as even his retiring dispo- 
sition could wish, had he not presented it to 
the public through his brief published notice. 

We are among the most earnest admirers 
of Mr. Black’s works, and we know some- 
thing of the almost universal feeling toward 
him on this side of the water. The rights 
of authors and public with regard to mutual 
courtesy are perhaps not very sharply defined ; 
and it may not be worth the while, as we 
said in the beginning, to direct attention to 
this aspect of Mr. Black’s publication. Still, 
we can hardly say that we should envy the 
personal feelings of the cultured and thought- 
ful gentleman who gave us “A Princess of 
Thule,” when the sober second thought comes 
to him that he has repaid a large circle of ear- 
nest friends and admirers with a quite gratui- 
tous accusation and a very trifling complaint. 

Mr. Black tells us that, if he were a little 
younger, he might believe in the praise given 
by the writer of our biography; may we be 
pardoned for suggesting that, if he bad been 
a little older, he might have refrained from 
writing this entirely useless, somewhat juve- 
nile, and altogether uncalled-for letter ? 


— The autumn evenings grow long 
apace; even the most laggardly of sojourn- 
ers, by sea-side and at the fashionable loung- 
ing-places, are straggling back to town; and 
presently the “lecture-season” will be in 
full career. There seems to be no decadence 
in what has become a settled American “ in- 
stitution,” for lecturing, as a system and a 
profession, is essentially American in its 
origin and quality. The Yankee has always 
been fond of speaking in public, and in hear- 
ing others speak; from the days of school- 
boy declamation to those of campaign meet- 
ings and religious revivals, oratory of one 
sort or another is a delight both to the 
orators themselves and to their audiences, 
The success of Mr. Redpath’s bureau enter- 
prise, which organized lecturing into as regu- 
lar a system of popular amusement as the the- 
atre and the concert, has demonstrated the pe- 
culiar attraction which a good exhorter, story- 
teller, gossiper, or expositor of science, has 
for our people; and it has, as a fact, created 
a new calling for many men, and some women, 
whose forte has proved to be the platform. 

There is a good deul of diversity of opin- 





ion both with reference to the utility of lect- 
ures and readings and to the lucrativeness of 
lecturing as a profession. As to their utility, 
it may be said that it has lately become fash- 
ionable to praise them highly as a means of 
teaching, and to compare unfavorably with 
them the system of class-recitation. We be- 
lieve that in nearly all our American colleges, 
certainly in those few which aspire to the 
name of university, the advocates of a great- 
er use of the lecture as a means of conveying 
knowledge are gaining, if slowly, still surely, 
some headway. In favor of their plan, and 
indeed of the lecture-bureau, may be cited © 
the long and still-continued use of the lecture 
system in the universities of Germany. On 
the other hand, Ruskin, who delights always 
in attacking things most popular, in order 
that he may the more vividly point the moral 
which he thinks the public most in need of, 
has lately expressed his opinion to the effect 
that lectures are a nuisance, in that they 
cause men to degenerate into mere audiences. 
What there is terrible in degenerating into a 
mere audience more than degenerating into a 
mere reader, does not appear, and we believe 
that Ruskin has as good prospects of inducing 
the public to give up reading as of persuad- 
ing them to hear no more lectures, 

As to the lucrativeness of lecturing, there 
is room for some difference of opinion. Glow- 
ing tales of the fat fees received by the Goughs, 
Beechers, Dickinsons, and Curtises, for their 
nightly appearances, encouraging stories of 
the rapid spread of engagements consequent 
on a “hit,” and the apparent ease of adopting 
a lecturing career without taking the trouble 
to go through the pains of a preparatory 
period, have certainly induced numbers to 
rush into the field, who have bored a suffer- 
ing public for a while, to disappear again dol- 
larless and uaappreciated. 

The idea that a short and easy way of 
making money by an hour’s declamation of 
wordy commonplaces from an academy plat- 
form, or a rustic pulpit, has resulted in many 
rude awakenings, and has, for the time, cast 
a stigma on lecturing as a profession itself. 

The fact is, that the ch s of success in 
lecturing are not far from the same as those 
in literature, the drama, music, and art; and 
are less, if any thing, than those in the 
learned professions of the law and medicine. 
For to be a good lecturer requires peculiar 
talents, fitted especially for this vocation and 
none other. A good stump-speaker, preach- 
er, college professor, or advocate, is by no 
means always a good popular lecturer. Such 
a one can be more easily described negatively 
than positively. 

He need not be eloquent in the rhetorical 
sense; it is rather a disadvantage to him to 
be too scholarly and profound; it is by no 
means necessary for him to be humorous, 
though, if he is genuinely so, it is a great ad- 
vantage; he need not aim at useful subjects ; 
he need not have the graces of movement, or 
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smoothness of voice. But he must be able 
to tell his audience something that will in- 
terest and amuse, whether it be about the 
radiation of heat or the personal peculiarities 
of Dickens, the romance of history, or ficti- 
tious funny adventures. He must have the 
tact to hold the attention; and no good re- 
ceipt for this has ever yet been invented. 

As to the utility of lecturing as a winter 
entertainment, it is scarcely open to rational 
doubt, although anybody can name half a 
dozen high!y-popular lyceum orators who 
rather harm than aid the popular taste. It 
is a pleasant way of conveying knowledge, 
and is at least a harmless fashion of spending 
a leisure hour, A good deal of our education 
is unconsciously got; and even when one 
goes away from a lecture, saying that he can- 
not recall any thing the lecturer has said, if 
the lecturer has not been either a buffoon or 
a drone, hints and scraps of something use- 
ful or taste-improving will certainly have been 
stored away in the brain. 

Lecturing has its legitimate comedy, and 
also its burlesque; the one is a refinement, 
as the stage comedy is; the other might be 
left out to advantage, but is a necessary evil, 
perhaps, so long as people of a certain qual- 
ity of taste prefer the “ Black Crook” and 
“La Timbale d’Argent” to “ Macbeth” and 
“A New Way to pay Old Debts,” and an 
hour’s nasal defiance of grammar to the ex- 
periments of Tyndall. 

It is to be hoped—speaking of Tyndall— 
that the enterprise of the lecture-managers 
will be able to secure this year, as last, a 
contingent of foreign men of learning, en- 
dowed with the double faculty of absorbing 
useful knowledge and of pleasingly imparting 
it. Many people go simply to see a famous 
man, and stay to learn from him. The bait of 
fame lures them within the walks of the mod- 
ern Academia; and happily there are modern 
philosophers who can talk, for all practical 
purposes, as well as Socrates was wont to do 
under the shedows of the Acropolis. 


—— The world had completely forgotten 
Master Betty for a full half-century, until he 
died the other week, at the ripe age of eighty- 
three, in one of the quietest of London streets. 
Very few of even the oldest habitués of the 
Pall Mall clubs, indeed, can have remembered 
him in his public character. Time was when 
his name was in everybody’s mouth, at the 
West End and the East, on both sides of St. 
George’s Channel and of the Tweed. As, in 
his declining years, he sat cozily amid the 
ample comforts which his genius or his beau- 
ty—which was it?—had enabled him to ac- 
quire, at an age when most people are either 
in the nursery or just beginning Latin at 
school, his memory could probably revert 
with ease to the English stage as it was at 
the beginning of the century. 

He himself was famous when Mrs. Sid- 
dons was playing Constance and Queen Katha- 





rine in her zenith; when the charming Miss 
O’Neil was electrifying the audiences of Co- 
vent Garden as Jane Shore ; when Elliston, 
that “joyousest of once embodied spirits,” 
as Charles Lamb calls him, trod the boards, 
the most inimitable of rakes and finical of 
coxcombs ; when the sweet-voiced and spir- 
ited Mrs. Jordan was the “ most fascinating 
creature on the stage ;” when wild Edmund 
Kean and the polished Young disputed with 
each other the laurels which had descended 
from Garrick to John Philip Kemble. 

The twenty years during which Master 
Betty, familiarly knowa in his own time as 
the “ young Roscius,” was on the stage, was 
certainly the golden age of the British drama; 
and, amid the crowd of histrionic geniuses, 
this Irish boy of thirteen thrust himself into 
the glare of fame by assuming the most diffi- 
cult, romantic, and even tragic parts. Be- 
sides these twenty years of a career, the like 
of which no stage has probably ever known 
before or since, Master Betty could look back 
upon a half-century of observation from the 
background. 

They tell of him that, throughout this 
long period of prosperous retirement, it was 
his wont to escape now and then from his 
fireside, repair to the scenes of his former 
wonderful triumphs, and, from the seclusion 
of his box, observe the performances of the 
successors of his great contemporaries. It 
would have been interesting to know how he 
fancied the wide changes which have taken 
place in dramatic taste and action. Did he 
bemoan the days when John Philip Kemble 
did the grand tragedy in the most grandly- 
tragic style; the days when Shakespeare 
drew full houses, and Sheridan’s plays were 
all the rage, and before the playwrights be- 
came “ realistic ?” 

Did he lament the prostitution of the 
stage to burlesque and nonsense rhymes, 
and think the pantomimes at classic old 
Drury Lane a desecration? Did he, on the 
whole, find that the stage had deteriorated, 
and that the public taste for the drama had 
become vitiated, partly from the want of 
great artists like Kean, Young, and the Kem- 
bles, partly from the want of dramatists like 
Massinger, Goldsmith, the Colmans, and Sher- 
idan’ It is certain that he must have found 
the modern English stage less rich in first- 
class talent; for, since Macready retired, 
there has been no English tragedian of the 
first rank, of either sex; while America, in 
actors like Jefferson, John Gilbert, J. 8. 
Clarke, and others, surpasses England in 
the art of comedy. 

Thackeray used to say that hoiding, as 
he once did, the hand of a lady who had 
been asked in marriage by Horace Walpole, 
he often felt “how, with it, he held on to 
the old society of wits and men of the 
world.” Lewis Cass was wont to relate that 
he had seen his grandfather, who saw Pere- 
grine White, the first child of the Puritan 





colony born on American soil. So good old 
Master Betty might have recalled how few 
the links were which connected him with 
the Elizabethan stage. For he knew George 
Frederick Cooke, who knew Garrick, who 
had seen Colley Cibber, who knew Betterton, 
who had seen Davenant, who knew William 
Shakespeare; and thus a man has lived in 
this year 1874, who was parted from the 
excelling dramatist by but five dramatic gen- 
erations. 





There was once a sea-captain who 
declared that, in his long experience, he nev- 
er failed to meet with bad weather when he 
had on board his ship a man who parted his 
hair in the middle. “I don’t know how it 
is,” said that ancient mariner ; “‘ but the ele- 
ments can’t seem to tolerate that habit.” An 
equally unreasonable old landsman once said 
of the tribe that carry walking-sticks: “ Ev- 
erybody is fitted for something useful. Now, 
a young man that can’t do any thing else ean 
carry a cane.” 

Too quick to generalize was also that mer- 
chant who gave the following sage advice to 
a clerk about to start in business on his own 
account: “Sell all you please to a buyer 
with a bent nose, but don’t ship the goods 
until you have made the strictest inquiries.” 

The people who walk up to one sidewise, 
whose approaches are crab-like, and whose 
looks are aslant, have likewise been made the 
subject of remarks not altogether free from 
prejudice. 

Such sweeping judgments, it is evident, 
should not be applied adversely to every 
member of the class included. We would 
not advise any man to follow the example of 
a certain lawyer who, on account of several 
unfortunate transactions with different men 
by the name of Simpson, attributed his fail- 
ure in life to that gens, and, during his de- 
clining years, seemed chiefly anxious that his 
children should be thoroughly instructed to 
avoid all negotiations with members of the 
family bearing that fated name. 

While, therefore, we would not wholly 
give way to antipathies of this sort, and 
while we would even treat with politeness a 
man by the name of Simpson, whose nose 
was bent, who carried a cane, who parted his 
hair in the middle, and who approached us 
by a series of tacks, our good-nature would, 
we must confess, be somewhat imbittered 
against him if, after a large number of inter- 
views, he persisted in offering us his left 
hand to shake. In the case of the being who 
is left-handed upon introduction and at sab- 
sequent interviews, and yet has the normal 
use of his dexter on all other occasions, we 
admit that we have a decided opinion. We 
always pity him; but our pity is never akin 
to love. . 

In very strongly-marked specimens, the 
left-handed hand-shaker has an unsatisfied 
expression about the nostrils and upper lip, 
which, if the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest can be predicated in this instance, is 
probably to be accounted for by ancestral 
habitations in neighborhoods of unpleasant 
odors, which these specimens alone have 
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been able to bear. If this facial indication 
of the class is wanting—and some individual 
examples even have a very pretty smile—the 
naturalist, as it seems proper to call the in- 
vestigator, will always notice in the object 
under discussion a wonderful forgetfulness 
of surnames. If your name be Sedgwick, it 
will call you Whittredge ; if Sanborn, it says, 
“Let me see, your name is Chadband ? ” 
Shakespeare first caught and tamed these 


creatures : 


“*Good den, Sir Richard !’—‘ God-a-mercy, fel- 
low!’ 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter: 
For new-made honor doth forget men’s names.” 


The Sir Richard who in this speech gave a 
specimen of the rebuff which he intended to 
administer to all who should have the temer- 
ity to address him, was at the moment in a 
state of exultation at the news that, through 
his mother’s fortunate infidelity, he was of 
royal blood. 

This reflection that the earliest-described 
specimen was of the blood-royal inclines us 
again to be charitable, and to say to the 
young: Be not unkind to persons by the 
name of Simpson. Be generous even to them 
that have bent noses. Have compassion on 
them that part their hair in the middle and 
earry walking-sticks ; and, even though a man 
should call you Peter four hundred and nine- 
ty times, your name in honest truth being 
George, forgive him sweetly, remembering and 
quoting quietly to yourself: 

“Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a 
mortar, among wheat with a pestle, yet will 
not his foolishness depart from him.” 

But if he gives you his left hand to shake 
—we say no more. 


Antithesis and alliteration are the 
most unfortunate rhetorical inventions that 
ever were made. It would be better for man- 
kind if their originator had never been born, 
It is true that without the one we should have 
had no Pope, and without the other no Swin- 
burne; but we could almost afford to strike 
both of those names from the roll of English 
poetry, if we could. thereby undo the moral 
mischief which has been wrought by their 
favorite figures. 

The common remark that a thing is neither 
rhyme nor reason has an unspoken but tacit- 
ly-accepted correlative, that a thing is reason 
because it rhymes. The next man who edits 
a collection of popular proverbs should gather 
into a class by themselves all those which are 
untrue, absurd, or mischievous, but which re- 
main current because they contain felicitous 
alliterations, and may be pronounced tripping- 
ly on the tongue. The class would be found 
surprisingly large, and, if subjected to the 
stern tests of truth and logic, would come out 
miserably bare-boned when plucked of its 
fine feathers. How many petty wrong-doers 
have persisted in their meanness or dishon- 
esty, and even justified it to themselves, by 
simply repeating the rhymed fallacy that one 
might as well have the game as the name! 








How many ladies have been set down as ex- 
actly forty—born at the age of forty, always | 
having been forty, and to remain forty until 


they die—simply because they happen to be 
fair and fat! What school-boys have writhed | 


in what untold agonies under the requirements 
of the proverb “ No lickin’, no larnin’!” 

The human mind is naturally fond of an- 
tithesis—so much so that it must attain a 
pretty high degree of cultivation before it can 
give up its willingness to do a little injustice 
frequently for the sake of not spoiling a fine- 
sounding antithetical statement. “He never 
says much, but he keeps up a d—1 of a think- 
ing,” is the ruder form of the characterization 
which we all too readily apply to taciturn 
people; and how utterly untruthful, not to say 
absurd, it generally is, may be readily per- 
ceived. If he does not say much, how can 
we know that he thinks much? And why 
should we impute so much profundity to the 
thoughts which he does not consider worth 
speaking, when we never discover any in those 
he thinks it worth his while to utter? In 
speaking of an artist or a mechanic of dissi- 
pated habits, it is almost impossible to refrain 
from exaggerating his artistic or mechanical 
abilities. Take two workmen of equal skill, 
the one sober and industrious, the other a 
drunkard, and the latter will always get credit 
for more skill than the former, simply from 
the ordinary talker’s desire to heighten the 
antitbesis, in telling how well he might do “if 
he would only let liquor alone.” On the other 
hand, this same seduction of an easy antithe- 
sis robs many a man of half his honors, be- 
cause, in acknowledging his merits in one de- 
partment, it finishes up the sentence so hand- 
somely, and makes such a show of keen dis- 
cernment withal, by decrying his powers in 
another. Does A write smoothly and elegant- 
ly, of course it is necessary to hint that his 
logic is a little weak, and his facts untrust- 
worthy. Has B remarkable artistic powers, 
of course he is a mere child in business mat- 
ters. Is C stingy, mean, penurious, skin-flinty 
to the last degree, of course he is admirably 
honest. It must be so, for the antithesis re- 
quires it, and alliteration and antithesis are 
awfully autocratic. 





Kiterary, 





7 following letter, upon which we make 
some comment in our *‘ Editor’s Table,” 
appears in the London Atheneum of September 
12th: 
“ AMERICAN CURIOSITY. 
“ Rerorm Cius, September 9, 1874. 

‘*T am sure many of your readers, who are 
much better known in the world of letters than 
Iam, must have wondered at times whether the 
communications they receive from unknown 
correspondents in America are to be taken as 
representing a national characteristic. Are all 
Americans possessed by a wish to know mi- 
nute details of the private affairs of any person 
whose name turns up occasionally in the pub- 
lic prints? Ido not seek either to explain or 
to condemn this curiosity—perhaps it is inno- 
cent enough—but only to ask if it is the whim 
of individuals or a national habit. Every one, 
I suppose, who has resorted to literature to earn 
what may by courtesy be called a living, knows 
that in all parts of the world there are friendly 
folks who will, after reading a book, sit down 
and write a letter of grateful and even effusive 
thanks to the author; and that there are few 
things more welcome to an author than these 
evidences of kindly feeling coming from stran- 





gers whom he will probably never see. But I 
find that, if I write a civil note to an English- 
man who has sent me such a letter, the little 
incident naturally drops; whereas, if I send 
the same sort of note to an American, he im- 
mediately replies with a polite request that I 
should send him some particulars of myself 
and my domestic affairs. Now, my domestic 
affairs are pretty comfortable; but I cannot for 
the life of me understand why they should be 
of the slightest interest toa stranger. Of what 
concern can it be to anybody to know whether 
my income is derived from India four per 
cents., or from a share in a public-house ; wheth- 
er I have a blind aunt, or a brother gone over 
to the Roman Catholic Church? And if this 
objection applies to private inquirers, how much 
more to public and official inquirers! Some 
little time ago, the sub-editor of a New-York 
daily newspaper wrote to me begging me to 
send him the proper materials for the construc- 
tion of an ‘obit.’ He said it was the custom 
of his journal to keep these ‘ obits’ in readi- 
ness. ‘Heaven forbid’—as near as I can recol- 
lect, these were his pious and comforting words 
—‘that I should speculate on the possibility 
of having to use these biographical memoranda 
in your case; but I must tell you that some- 
times we find occasion to use an “‘ obit’ during 
the life of the subject.’ 

“Tt may be said, ‘Why don’t you leave 
these friendly but impudent letters alone?’ 
But wait a bit. The other day a gentleman, 
commissioned to represent one of the best- 
known of American magazines, wrote to me as 
follows: ‘ Another matter of which I speak 
with diffidence, is Mr. ——’s anxiety to secure 
a critical-biographical sketch of your life and 
works. I have reason to believe that you 
shrink from the sort of publicity entailed by 
a biographical notice, but you know American 
publishers and editors. They will have it 
some way—correctly if possible, incorrectly if 
not ; and it would surely be better to have fact 
than fiction.’ This sounded so very like a 
threat, that I immediately began to ask myself 
whether I had ever picked a pocket, shoved 
anybody down a well, or insulted a bishop. 
My next impression was, that I oyght to send 
to this enterprising person such a history of 
myself as would have turned his hair white in 
a single night ; but life is scarcely long enough 
for practical jokes. However, my correspond- 
ent spoke the truth. The American editor 
‘will have’ the biography some way; and 
publish your portrait, too, without giving you 
a chance of revising your own features. In 
the number of AprLetons’ Journai which has 
just arrived in this country—AppLEtons’, by- 
the-way, was not the magazine represented by 
my correspondent—I find a biography of my- 
self which amply confirms his warning. Now, 
it is in no spirit of protest or complaint that I 
call attention to this latest instance of a curi- 
ous curiosity. One cannot feel offended with 
a writer who is evidently moved by the great- 
est good-will, and who speaks of one’s writ- 
ings with a hearty and generous praise, in 
which, if one were a little younger, it might 
be possible to believe. But an Englishman, 
whatever his calling may be, feels at once sur- 
prised and amused to find it recorded of him 
that, at a certain reception, he wore a flower 
in his button-hole ; that ‘ his dress was a fault- 
less evening attire ;’ that ‘he carried himself 
with a careless ease, which had in it neither 
affectation nor consciousness that a hundred 
eyes were watching him,’ and so on, while de- 
tails about his domestic affairs naturally fol- 
low. All this is done with such a nai7’ sim- 
plicity, and with such an unmistakable good- 
nature, that one perceives at a glance that the 
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writer was not aware he was doing any thing 
singular or unusual. The question is, do 
Americans, as a nation, see nothing odd in 
this curiosity? For myself, I must say that I 
have seen no trace of it whatsoever in the 
Americans whom I have met in England, 
whether as visitors or residents; but that it 
exists in America in a very considerable de- 
gree is scarcely to be doubted. 

“ Wittiam Brack.” 


Mr. Bayard Taylor will never be a great 
poet, in the true sense of the word—a creator; 
but of late years he has shown us, and we may 
say without injustice that he has shown us to 
our great surprise, a depth of thought and 
power of expression in his metrical works that 
show a mind very near to the poetic; having 
the appreciative, reflective, and thoughtful 
sides of the poet’s character, and wanting little 
besides the one spark of something higher. 
Presumably, a man who has all but this inspi- 
ration holds his own position to be a humble 
one without it, and suffers most keenly at that 
trifling falling-short which zives the sharpest 
pain to his aspiration. But, for the rest of the 
world, the position that Mr. Taylor and two or 
three like him occupy, is by no means an un- 
enviable one. Next to the man who can in- 
terpret so that all the world can see the inspi- 
ration in him, is certainly the man who can 
rouse an intellectual sympathy among his fel- 
lows ; that is, perhaps, the next best indication 
of power after an enthusiasm. 

Since Mr. Taylor’s very remarkable and real- 
ly great translation of ‘‘ Faust,’ he has written 
three poems of considerable length and scope. 
**Lars; a Pastoral of Norway,” and “ The 
Masque of the Gods,” already belong to his 
well-known works. Now comes his latest 
composition—“ The Prophet ; a Tragedy.” 

The plan and plot of this dramatic poem 
show a disposition to develop the dramatic and 
poetic elements, that have only of late been 
sufficiently seized, in the wilder phases of 
American life. The plot, to be brief, deals 
with a sincere enthusiast—a believer in his 
own high mission—who thinks himself an in- 
spired high-priest of the new religion—Mor- 
monism. We will not attempt to sketch its 
details here; many of them are worked out 
with skill and strength, but there is a feeling 
left in one’s mind at the end that Mr. Taylor 
has by no means made all that he might have 
made of his subject. 

It is difficult to select fairly illustrative 
passages from such a work, of course; and we 
will not commit the injustice of giving scraps 
by which to judge the unity of the whole; but 
the poem is throughout a striking one, and 
now and then one feels that a higher vein is 
touched. 


The Atheneum publishes a little poem from 
the papers of the late Sydney Dobell—so ten- 
der and graceful that we quote its few stanzas. 
It is called ‘* A Sleep Song: ” 


“ Sister Simplicitie, 
Sing, sing a song to me— 
Sing me to sleep. 
Some legend low and long, 
Slow as the summer song 
Of the dull Deep. 


*“ Some legend long and low, 
Whose equal ebb and flow, 
To and fro, creep 
On the deep marge of gray 
*T ween the soul's night and day, 
Washing awake away 
Into sleep. 


“ Some legend low and long, 
Never so weak or strong 





As to let go 
While it can hold this heart 
Withouten sigh or smart, 
Or as to hold this heart 
When it sighs, ‘ No.’ 
“ Some long, low swaying song, 
As the swayed shadows long 
Sway to and fro, 
Where through the crowing cocks 
And by the swinging clocks 
Some weary mother rocks 
Some weary woe.” 


“ Epochs of History,” a series now pub- 
lishing, by Messrs. Scribner & Co., is founded 
on an excellent idea, and promises remarkably 
well. Two volumes have thus far been pub- 
lished: “‘ The Era of the Protestant Revolu- 
tion,” by Seebohm; and “ The Crusades,”’ by 
Dr. Cox. 





Among the swarm of parodies produced of late 
years by Calverly, and the Echo Club, and many 
others, it has never been our fortune to see a bet- 
ter one than this anonymous imitation of Swin- 
burne, taken from an English journal : 


“* vox CLAMANTIS IN DESERTO.’ 

“ A voice in the dread waste places 
Where dry dust whirls without wings 
Among drains and ruinous things 

In the places of desolate ways, 
And windows where no man’s face is 
For a token of empty days ; 

And this is the sorrow it s $ 


“ All folk now are fled in their season 
As their signal for shooting may be, 
Or for crossing the salt, short sea. 
With darkness and heaving of heart ; 


They are gone as the spring-colored peasen. 
"Scattered and cunnesea apart; . 
And strange are their goings to see. 


“ Strange ; but were this thing to praise, 
That a man should sit unelate, 
Being crowned as with dust on his pate, 
Being shod as with loathing for shoon, 
To consume the desire of his days 
In the desert from noon unto noon 
Till he fill up the measure of fate? 


“ Yea, for all things are a burden, 
Praiseless and evil to sain: 
Surely their burden is vain. 
All men that have heard in this stead, 
Now hearken what thing is my guerdon: 
If ye deem that my song i. well said, 
I will gird me to sing it again.” 

The Spectator makes this pregnant criticism on 
one of the regular features of the modern novel: 
“One of the most curious little facts concerning 
modern fiction is the relation of mothers and 
daughters as described by minor novelists. Clearly 
the doctrines of natural selection and the theory 
of evolution find small favor at the hands of these 
writers. The charming, apparently high - bred, 
even high -principled daughter has generally a 
weak, vicious, or vulgar mother; indeed, we are 
not quite sure if, in the eyes of these writers, all 
women are not more or less vulgar, vicious, or 
weak, when ‘sweet seventeen is over,’ or, at all 
events, when they are verging on the decrepitude 
of five-and-thirty. Nothing can be more untrue to 
Nature, and consequently nothing worse as art. 
Most girls of seventeen are perfect for a little while 
in somebody's eyes, but, as a matter of fact, it is 
quite exceptional to meet with one of real refine- 
ment and sweetness of nature, truthful, and with- 
out self-consciousness, whose mother is vulgar, 
sordid-minded, or intriguing. Yet, to read the 
infinite number of stories built upon this myth, 
we might conclude that the legitimate result of 
weakness was to develop strength, of falsehood to 
bring forth truth.” 


Mr. Sutherland Edwards, in his book on “ The 
Germans in France,” incidentally quotes some 
lines which he says appear beneath a series of old 
designs to be found in almost every house on both 
banks of the Rhine. They are known asthe “ Sev- 
en Conditions,” which are represented by typical 

res: 

“The first is the Emperor, who says, ‘I levy 
tribute.’ 

“ Next comes the Nobleman, who saye, ‘I have 
a free estate.’ 





“ The Priest says, ‘I take tithes.’ 

“The Jew (medieval type of the.trader) says, 
*L live by my profits.’ 

“ The Soldier says, ‘I pay for nothing.’ 

“The Beggar says, ‘I have nothing.’ 

“The Peasant says, ‘God help me, for these six 
other men have all to be supported by me!’ 





Fine Arts. 


HE art-stores, with the return of people 
from their summer haunts to the city 
again, have commenced to display their new 
importations of pictures, and, so far as exhib- 
ited, these seem fully worthy of the displays 
of previous years. America has now for quite 
a number of years been a favorite market for 
some of the well-known French and German 
artists, and most of these have found pure!ias- 
ers through the agency of such enterprisirg 
firms as Knoedler, Schaus, and Snedecor. 

Knoedler, representing Goupil, of Paris, 
whose name has been so pleasantly associated 
with art in New York for so many years, leads 
the way in brilliancy and freshness of display, 
though some of the finest pictures which have 
come over are not yet hung. The new works 
are peculiarly rich in specimens of the French 
schools of Gérome and Meissonnier, though 
most of the canvases are of medium or small 
size. There have rarely been on sale in New 
York finer specimens of the French schools of 
modern art which are characterized by bold- 
ness and brilliancy of treatment, richness of 
tone, and great elaboration of detail. The pa- 
tience and labor which most of the French 
painters of the better class show in their work, 
make them happy examples to all their broth- 
er artists of other nationalities. 

Edmond André, a painter known in New 
York by other works, has a bold and nobie 
canvas, ‘‘ Royalists led to Execution in 1793,” 
stamped by great freedom and breadth of treat- 
ment. The composition and grouping show 
a master-hand. The court-yard in the pict- 
ure shows the red walls of the prison, either 
the Temple or the Conciergerie, with their 
patched and frayed brick-work, over which 
run vines and clusters of hanging roses, giving 
a warm glow of cheer and brightness, which 
brings out the sombre meaning of the scene 
with additional vividness. In the middle of 
the court, seated around a table, smoking and 
laughing, is a group of republican officers ; from 
careless lips one can almost fancy hearing jests 
about the rich feast the guillotine was about to 
have. Sentries on guard stand near the street- 
gates of the court, through which can be seen 
the eager and infuriated canaille, waiting to 
jeer and curse the royalist prisoners on their 
way to the Place de la Gréve. 

Emerging through the prison-door may be 
seen a concourse of noble prisoners, marching 
in double file, heroic courage and resignation 
lighting up their faces. The story is told 
with much poetic force and energy, and the 
eye takes in the unity of the scene at a glance. 
The richness and warmth of coloring, the 
strength with which the different human pas- 
sions are discriminated, the finish of detail in 
every part of the work, make it a very char- 
acteristic and striking canvas. 

B. Vautier contributes one of the most re- 
markable pieces of the collection—“* A Sunday- 
School Examination.” The subject is simple 
in the extreme, and would seem to give but 
little scope for variety of treatment; but the 
artist has succeeded in evolving from it a 
charming and effective story, which unites the 
realism of a photograph with the suggestive- 
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ness of an ideal work. In a plainly-furnished 
school-room, with a double row of benches, 
from which the outlook through a side-win- 
dow shows us a church-edifice rising over it, 
the teacher stands with sedate and question- 
ing face before his scholars, one of whom, evi- 
dently a stupid and bewildered girl, is being 
examined. The expressions in the faces of the 
scholars are wonderfully varied and charac- 
teristic, each one marking a distinct individ- 
uality and feeling of the moment. Here we 
have an urchin, head thrown back and fast 
asleep ; there a mischievous lad, his face bub- 
bling over with laughter at something just 
whispered by the one sitting next, who archly 
hides behind his book. Another one is whis- 
pering to the perplexed girl, who lacks an an- 
swer, and, from behind, a second ally is eager- 
ly bending over to give ahint. Another little 
girl looks with anxious and triumphant face, 
as if to say, ‘I know,” and others gaze with 
longing looks out of the window, as if they 
would far prefer to be out in the merry sun- 
shine. 

The general tone of the picture is quiet and 
neutral, as befits such a scene, but the compo- 
sition, spirit, and modeling, are exceptionally 
able. The head of the teacher is severely no- 
ble, and dignified with a touch of kindness 
and sympathy in its grave outlines, and the 
faces of the children are masterly in the dis- 
crimination of character and expression, each 
one different from the other. We are much 
mistaken if this fine work does not command 
general attention and admiration. 

A full-length figure of Ophelia, by James 
Bertrant, points the touching episode of Shake- 
speare with a good deal of quaint and tender 
grace. The mad girl stands crowned with 
roses, and scattering flowers from her hands, 
as if lost in her recurring thoughts of misery, 
the wild fancies of insanity crushed before a 
temporary gleam of reason and its attendant— 
memory. Two companion-pictures, by Phil- 
lipoteaux, evidently refer to a common story. 
One is that of a gay French cavalier, in the 
exaggerated richness of dress marking the 
times of Louis Quinze, leaning on a marble 
balustrade, while around him summer burns 
in a garden full of floral splendors. He stands 
disconsolate, looking at a miniature, and at 
his feet pants a noble hound, his tongue lolling 
with the meridian heat. The other picture 
represents a beautiful woman in the very noon- 
tide of her charms, also standing in a garden, 
her eyes betraying the wanton coquetry which 
loves to sport with conquered hearts. At her 
feet are two turtle-doves, billing and cooing, 
at whom their mistress looks with a sort of 
gay contempt in her laughing face. Both these 
little pictures are worked out with much deli- 
cacy and grace, full of a light and subtile 
touch. 

Two small works of Delaille, one of the 
ablest pupils of Meissonnier, are vigorous illus- 
trations of the school of the latter master. The 
first represents a French infantry-soldier on 
the march, with his full burden of equipments. 
In the background may be seen a platoon of 
his comrades marching in line through the 
gray, desolate desert. The figure of the sol- 
dier in the foreground is wonderful for the 
vigor and realistic strength of treatment. A 
stern warrior face, tawny with many years’ 
exposure to the African sun, it expresses a 
fierce contempt of danger to come, and the 
Suggestion of many dangers vanquishe : in the 
past. The photographic detail of feature is 
redeemed by the fierce energy and strength of 
expression. The pose and modeling of the 
figure are no less striking. A companion- 
picture is a water-color even more effective. 





In the broken arch of an old ruin lie three 
soldiers sleeping, two stretched at full length, 
the other half reclining against the stone-work. 
The vigor of the sleeping forms is very notice- 
able. Buried in slumber, there is that which 
suggests an instant awakening to dangerous 
life and energy at the slightest noise. Each 
face is stamped with the print of reckless cour- 
age, yet differs from the others in minor char- 
acteristics. These are among the most notice- 
able of the smaller pictures in the gallery. 

Meszoly contributes a unique water-color, a 
quaint and dreamy scene of Flemish life and 
landscape, with misty background, cauals, the 
inevitable windmill, with the other familiar 
accessories. The subject is trite enough, yet 
the artist has thrown over it a dreamy but 
vivid beauty, which is all its own. Imme- 
diately above is a canvas of remarkable beauty, 
but of a totally different type. It is a charm- 
ing reproduction of the depth and sombre 
glory of the summer woods, by H. W. Bel- 
lows. The dark vistas of the forest are full 
of atmosphere, and the eye seems to penetrate 
into the heart of umbrageous nooks and bow- 
ers, Which seem the very shrines of coolness 
and repose. A heap of brightly-colored shawls, 
tossed at the foot of a great tree, gives a glint 
of rich color to the scene, and in the back- 
ground a little group are seen lying on the 
cool moss. In depth and beauty of coloring, 
and harmony of tone, this canvas is very no- 
ticeable. 

Professor Miller, a Disseldorf artist, has a 
** Madonna and Child,” which will attract gen- 
eral attention for the purity and grace which 
distinguish the modeling of the figures. The 
face of the Madonna has far more strength 
and ideality of expression than the traditional 
Virgin-mother of the Italian school. The feat- 
ures and form of the Babe are perfect in their 
expression of the grace and beauty of infancy, 
and in the large development of forehead and 
the serene gravity of the eyes we get some 
suggestion of the latent divinity. The color- 
ing is pure and delicate in the flesh-tinting, 
but there scems a want of harmony in the 
robes of the Madonna, which are of a deep- 
red hue. 

“The Amateur Musical Party,” by Adrian 
Moreau, is marked by striking beauty and fin- 
ish of treatment, marred by some no less no- 
table defects. The scene represents an artist’s 
studio, filled with ladies grouped around the 
master of the apartment, while they all listen 
to the players, evidently the artist’s friends, 
gathered about the piano. The accessories and 
ornaments of the studio are painted with a 
richness and splendor of detail simply adnti- 
rable. It is a veritable studio, crowded with 
glowing tapestries, gorgeous specimens of por- 
celain, and innumerable articles of bric-a-brac. 
The composition and grouping are good, but 
the artist shows great lack of fertile fancy in 
giving so very thin a disguise to the fact that 
all the ladies are painted after the same model, 
the gentlemen ditto. It would seem that it 
would not have been difficult to obviate this 
serious defect. 

The landscape-pictures of the collection 
have xome very noticeable specimens of good 
work. The place of honor is assigned to 
Jungheim, a Munich artist, who is represented 
by a scene in the Bavarian Highlands, Kénigs- 
lachen. The deep and glowing mirror of the 
lovely lake reflects the waving shadows from 
the mountain-sides, while far on high and re- 
ceding in the background rise noble tnoun- 
tains, some crowned with glaciers. The at- 
mosphere of the picture is hazy, and wraps 
the whole scene with a fantastic and serene 
delight. 





Another landscape, similar in treatment, 
is by an American artist, G. F. Smith, and is 
called “The Ilunter’s Home.’’ It is a moon- 
light scene, apparently on the Ohio River, the 
steep bluffs rising on one side, and wooded 
slopes on the other. The moon pours over the 
landscape a dreamy light, which whitens on 
the river to lose itself in the sombre shades 
of the forests on either side. At the foot of 
one of the bluffs may be dimly seen a hut, 
from which pours a flood of ruddy light athwart 
the river. The tone and treatment of the pict- 
ure are very effective. 

E. Mouchot has a very beautiful Venetian 
scene, apparently at the mouth of the Grand 
Canal, a gondola just landing a gay party, 
while the bridge above is crowded with ragged 
boys and men, evidently on the lookout for a 
largess of centissimi. De Haas, a favorite art- 
ist, is represented by two wonderfully vivid 
fishing scenes, in which the painting of the 
waves and vessels is superb. 

There are several other works, equally wor- 
thy of attention, to which our present limits 
preclude reference. Knoedler’s collection still 
retains several of the finest of his last year’s 
purchases, and we are informed that some of 
the very best of the recent importations have 
yet to be offered. Reference to new pictures 
at Snedecor’s and Schaus’s will be reserved 
for a future number. 





The London Academy says : “‘ The discovery of 
the remains of Leonardo da Vinci, that was an- 
nounced so positively in several of the Paris 
papers, and the news of which was telegraphed to 
England, turns out to be no new discovery after 
all, but only a resuscitation of the old bones found 
by M. Arséne Houssaye in 1863. The government 
at that time erected a smal] monument to the mem- 
ory of the great painter at Amboise; but the du- 
bious bones were not interred in it, and appear to 
have remained unnoticed until quite recently, when 
the Comte de Paris gave orders that they should 
be placed in a leaden coffin, and buried in the 
chapel of St.-Hubert, in the castle at Amboise, with 
the following inscription: ‘Sous cette pierre re- 
posent des ossements recueillis dans les fouilles de 
l’ancienne chapelle royale d’Amboiee, parmi les- 
quels on suppose que se trouve la dépouille mor- 
telle de Léonard de Vinci, né en 1452, mort en 
1519.—1874.’ Hence the whole story. The on sup- 
pose somehow got left out in the newspaper ver- 
sions of it.” 





Hlusic and the Brama. 


= comes 
“The Sphinx.” 


l is a question whether the large audiences 
who have been drawn to the Union-Square 
Theatre have gone to see *‘ The Sphinx” or 
Miss Clara Morris. A similar doubt was raised 
in Paris, and answered in favor of Croisette. 
Let us, then, see what the play of ‘‘ The 
Sphinx” is, which thus suggests in its name 
the mysterious romance of the unknown and 
unknowable. It is the story of a woman’s 
heart, and that we have been told for years by 
poets and novelists is always a sphinx. It 
is not only the story of a woman’s heart, but 
of a French woman’s heart. It is not only 
the story of a French woman’s heart, but of 
a French society woman’s heart, a womun, as 
the author informs us by deputy in the first 
act, who is the ripe (rotten ?) fruit of the high- 
ly-complex and artificial system of French life. 
This hint of Feiuillet reveals the coming 
story as if by a lightning-flash. We are pre- 
pared for dread conclusions, for feverish and 
abnormal passions, for the hectic flush of mor- 
al disease, for adultery and suicide. It is like 
a problem in algebra, given certain factors of 
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the known to determine an unknown quan- 
tity, for the quality of the result is foreseen. 

We find in the play a plentiful sprinkling 
of wit and epigrammatic sarcasm, abundant 
padding in the way of axioms and platitudes 
of goodness, a bouquet of gracious morali- 
ties, which the author offers to the smell, to 
counteract the more pungent odors. But the 
whole atmosphere of the piece is morbid and 
unhealthy in the extreme, and we may set 
down this last work of M. Feuillet as a patho- 
logical specimen in moral anatomy, a sort of 
post-mortem experiment, of which the true in- 
terests of art and society do not demand the 
public exhibition. 

The story can be summed up in brief: 
Blanche de Chelles, the daughter-in-law of an 
old Admiral, has been for years enamored of 
the husband of her dearest friend, Berthe de 
Sevigny, and has sought to drug this passion 
by wild, reckless follies, which always offer 
their glittering diversion to fashionable wom- 
en. The tightening net of destiny, however, 
at last brings them altogether under peculiar 
circumstances. Blanche persuades the Admiral 
to purchase a country villa near that of the 
Sevignys. Henri, the husband of Berthe, con- 
scious of a secret passion for the fair enchan- 
tress, seeks to disguise it from himself, and 
snollify his own conscience by a forced appear- 
ance of dislike and repulsion. Blanche de- 
mands as: explanation of his manner, and, in 
the conversation which follows, convinces him 
that she is not a mere vain coquette, but the 
victim of a profound, romantic passion. To 
prove this, she places in his hand a packet of 
letters, which have never been sent, a secret 
history of her own heart. Berthe becomes 
jealous by overhearing some fragments of the 
conversation, and reproaches her husband, 
which again is overheard by Blanche. The 
latter gives way to one of those wild, reckless 
impulses of which the play is reeking full, 
and tells her to hide behind the curtain, that 
she may see how foolish her jealousy is. 

Our French sphinx then sends for Lord 
Dornoch, a nobleman, who has been her de- 
voted admirer for a year, and then and there 
plans an elopement with him, to take place an 
hour later in the park. Berthe, on emerging 
from her concealment, is in an agony of re- 
pentance, pity, and suffering for her friend, 
and, on finding her own remonstrances use- 
less, determines to enlist the help of her hus- 
band. On the way home through the park, 
Henri de Sevigny learns of Blanche’s proposed 
flight, and sets out to interpose a barrier to its 
accomplishment. He meets Blanche on her 
way to the midnight rendezvous, a stormy in- 
terview takes place, and, amid their agitations, 
the pair learn that they were mutually and 
passionately enamored of each other, a revela- 
tion also made known to Berthe, who has re- 
turned to seek her husband. 

The last act introduces Berthe crushed to 
the earth by the full knowledge of the guilt of 
the false friend and the weak husband, which 
has been made certain by the discovery of a 
packet of letters. Her husband discovers the 
disappearance of the letters on returning from 
a drive with Blanche, who comes in radiant 
with joy and hope. He whispers the fatal 
fact, and she feels she is lost, but that she 
must know the full truth. The two women 
are left alone, and then comes one of those 
subtile and passionate duels of two hearts in 
which the French playwrights are such mas- 
ters. 

Berthe tells Blanche she knows all, and will 
reveal it to the Admiral, a man of such stern 
and lofty honor that the death of the criminals 
alone would atone. Blanche takes off her ring 





with the sphinx-head, in which is concealed 
deadly poison, and drops the potion in a cup. 
Berthe relents and gives up the letters at last, 
but she awakes a dangerous alternative in the 
capricious and maddened nature of Blanche. 
Shaken by a storm of remorse, the latter drains 
the poison-cup, and passes through the tor- 
turing spasms of death by strychnine. 

In this rapid analysis we have been obliged 
to ignore many ingenious and powerful touch- 
es by which the minor details of the story are 
worked up. Of these “ The Sphinx” is full, 
and, to say the truth, in excellence of dramat- 
ic construction it is a powerful piece of work, 
with the one exception that the motive for the 
suicide does not seem fully adequate. Ceas- 
ing to study the drama as a psychological fact, 
the finish and force of its art will exact admi- 
ration. 

That such plays, as measured by their mo- 
tives and spiritual fitness, are false to a true 
art-standard, will be disputed by few. It is 
not necessary to enlarge on the rationale of 
this statement, any more than to explain why 
the disjecta membra of the charnel-house, or 
the bottled horrors of a medical museum, are 
not pleasant and desirable objects for general 
display. While such a story and catastrophe 
are not inconsistent with some of the subtile 
and tortuous phases of human passion, they 
are so far alien to our sympathies, so sickly 
and unwholesome, so repulsive to w! at, for 
want of a better term, may be called the pub- 
lic conscience, that the dramatic taste which 
encourages the use of such material is ominous 
and dargerous in the extreme. The charac- 
teristics of the play itself find their logical end 
in the histrionic ambition which reserves its 
greatest energy for the elaborate and studied 
display of the agonies of death by one of the 
most powerful of poisons. Croisette kept Paris 
in a quiver of excitement by this absurd and 
loathsome imitation. 

Miss Clara Morris is perhaps not to be 
blamed for reproducing a similar piece of stage 
business, though so false in art; for, by the 
law of association, the play would not be 
* The Sphinx’ without this ending. 

While thus free in condemning the play, 
let us not fail to acknowledge the many excel- 
lences, the vigor and sparkle of the talk, the 
keen discrimination of the characters, the stark, 
sinewy force of the dramatic framework. 

Yet, in spite of these, we doubt whether 
the play would have much continued grip were 
it not for the curiosity to see Clara Morris. In 
her we have one of the very few remarkable 
geniuses of the American stage. Prone to 
slaughter her text, at times crude in the ex- 
treme in her notions of art as well as in execu- 
tion, with many pronunciations which would 
make Dr. Worcester writhe in agony worse 
than that of strychnine, there are yet in this 
gifted and charming woman such intensity 
and certainty of dramatic instinct, such splen- 
did arrangement ofthe lights and shades of 
effect, such truth and naturalness, that we for- 
get the reproach in admiration of her power. 

Her performance of Blanche de Chelles ex- 
hibits her powers in a very striking fashion. 
The simplicity and naiveté of manner, under 
which burns such intensity, characterizing 
Miss Morris’s style, were very happily illus- 
trated in the less powerful scenes, and served 
as an effective foil for the highly-wrought emo- 
tions of the more stormy passages. In the 
great scenes it need not. be said that this ac- 
tress is exceedingly strong, reproducing the 
genuine accents of Nature, when desolated by 
the whirlwinds of passion. Of the death- 
scene t’ ere is little to be said, except that it 
is an elavorate and vigorous example of physi- 





val acting, though we fancy it does not vie 
with the prolonged and carefully-wrought ex- 
hibitions of Croisette, for which all honor be to 
the good taste of Miss Morris. 

Miss Charlotte Thompson’s performance of 
Berthe de Sevigny is good, even fine at times, 
yet is it sadly marred by the peculiar fall and 
swell of utterance, commonly known as “ sing- 
song,” into which this otherwise excellent ac- 
tress has fallen, as in a slough, whence there 
is no extrication. It is a pity that so clever an 
artist is a victim to a fault so fatal. 

Mr. McKee Rankin’s interpretation of the 
part assigned him, Henri de Sevigny, does not 
altogether do justice to the powers of a clever 
and conscientious actor. In the more passion- 
ate and vigorous scenes he is quite strong. In 
the portions of the play where he rehearses 
the simple part of an accomplished French 
gentleman, we see the reverse of the medal, 
It is a difficult art to play the “ stage ’’-gentle- 
man. Mr. Rankin has certain defects of phy- 
sique and manner which make it more than 
ordinarily difficult for him. So far as the 
character of Henri de Sevigny is independent 
of such conditions, its interpretation at the 
Union-Square Theatre is all that can be de- 
sired. 

Mr. Mackey as the German musician, Mr. 
Montgomery as Lajardere, and Mr. Parselle, 
par excellence, as the Admiral, performed their 
parts superbly. Of the stage-setting of this 
piece we can only say it is magnificent in the 
extreme, and will abundantly repay a visit to 
the theatre. 





We are indebted to our contemporary J Lunedi 
@ un Dilettante for the following facts concerning 
four fair and celebrated artists : 

* Carlotta Grisi was noted for a highly-poetical 
habit, which revealed her sensitive nature. When 
behind the scenes, she used to have a nosegay of 
fragrant flowers, roses being her especial favorites. 
She would eagerly inhale their perfume up to the 
last moment, and then hurriedly throw them to her 
maid when she had to appear on the stage. 

“While dressing, Fanny Ellsler was subject to 
the deepest melancholy, which disappeared, as 
though by wagic, at the sound of the music. When 
dancing, she was, as it were, electrified by feverish 
delight, which sometimes became actually convul- 
sive. 

‘Maria Malibran used to draw for half an hoar 
in her dressing-room previous to going before the 
public. Dressed as Desdemona or Arsace, she ate 
mutton-cutlets, sent in from the neighboring Café 
Anglais, and invariably washed them down with 
half a bottle of rare Sauterne. Ske would then 
light a cigarette, which she did not throw away till 
she was called. 

* Rossini Stolz, who ‘created’ the part of the 
heroine at the Grand Opera in ‘La Favorita,’ was 
fond of chatting behind the scenes with those 
around her. She was one of the most fearless ar- 
tists that ever lived. Stage-fright was something 
totally unknown to her, and she would break off 
her conversation to advance with the utmost self- 
possession toward the float.” 


After the first performance of the ‘‘ Pardon de 
PlSermel ” (Dinorah), M. du Locle, director of the 
Opéra Comique, doubled the salary of Malle. Lins 
Bell, who undertook the part of the first goatherd, 
and introduced the air, with chorus, which Meyer- 
beer wrote expressly for the late Mdme. Nantier 
Didiée, when the opera was first played at Covent 
Garden (1859). 


We learn from the Jrish Times that a National 
Opera Company has been playing at Sligo. “The 
Rose of Castile,” “‘ Genéviéve de Brabant,” “ Fra 
Diavolo,” “* The Bohemian Girl,”’ ‘* Maritana,” and 
“La Sonnambula,” have been successfully per- 
formed. 

A new thematic and chronological catalogue of 
all the compositions of Schubert is shortly to ap- 
pear, the compiler and editor being the always 
trustworthy Nottebohm. 
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Science and Inbention: 





HILE the attention of the general reader 

and of the scientific theorist is occupied 
by a review of Tyndall’s and Huxley’s late ef- 
forts toward reconciling what they don’t know 
with what they do, the more thoughtful stu- 
dents of science will find their chief satisfac- 
tion in the perusal of those numerous other 
papers read before the British Association in 
which the authors are satisfied with the sim- 
ple statement of facts. To this order of sci- 
entific records belongs the valued paper by 
Dr. Hooker, on the ** Carnivorous Habits of 
Plants,” from which we condense as follows: 
Though numerous writers have described, 
with more or less accuracy, the habits of such 
vegetable sportsmen as the sun-dew, the Ve- 
nus’s fly-trap, and the pitcher-plants, the sub- 





Dionzea Muscipula, 


ject lias acquired a new interest from the re- 
searches of Mr. Darwin. As the result of a 
series of careful experiments, including the 
Placing of albuminous substances on the léaves 
of Drosera and Pinguicula, this indefatigable 
worker and student gives his indorsement to 
the view that, in the case of the former of 
these plants, “ it digests exactly the same sub- 
stances, and in exactly the same way, that the 
human stomach does.” Although the paper 
by Dr. Hooker includes an extended historical 
sketch and general description of several va- 
rieties of these insect-catching plants, we shall 
be content to notice but one order, and, by the 
aid of an accompanying illustration, to convey 
to the reader “ the gist of the whole matter,” 
as illustrated by the peculiar habits, if we may 
use the term, of the Dionea muscipula. 

About the year 1768, Ellis, an English nat- 
uralist, sent to Linneus a drawing of a plant 
to which he had given the name Diongwa, and 
the peculiarities of which he described as fol- 











lows: ‘*The plant shows that Nature may 
have some views toward its nourishment in 
forming the upper joint of its leaf like a ma- 
chine to catch food. Upon the middle of this 
lies the bait for the unhappy insect that be- 
comes its prey. Many minute red glands, that 
cover its surface, and which, perhaps, dis- 
charge sweet liquor, tempt the animal to taste 
them, and the instant those tender parts are 
irritated by its feet, the two lobes rise up, 
grasp it fast, lock the rows of spines together, 
and squeeze it to death. And, further, lest 
the strong efforts for life in the creature just 
taken should serve to disengage it, three small 
erect spines are fixed near the middle of each 
lobe among the glands, that effectually put an 
end to all its struggles. Nor do the lobes ever 
open again while the dead animal continues 
there. But it is nevertheless certain that the 
plant cannot distinguish an animal from a veg- 
etable or a mineral substance, for, if we intro- 
duce a straw or pin between the 
lobes, it will grasp it fully as fast 
as if it was an insect.’? Although 
this description is the first on 
record, it is just to its author to 
state that, save the one clause re- 
lating to the erect spines that im- 
pale the victim, it is correct, not 
only as a description, but also as 
to the main conclusion—that is, 
that the leaf remains closed until 
the animal is decomposed, or, as 
recent theorists have it, is di- 
gested. A reference to the illus- 
tration will best serve as a de- 
scription as to the general form 
of the plant and its fly-catch- 
ing leaves, one of which is here 
shown as it is just closing over 
the unfortunate victim. In a more 
recent and carefully - prepared 
statement, Dr. Curtis, late of Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, says 
that “each half of the leaf is a 
little concave on the inner side, 
where are placed three delicate, 
hair-like organs in such an order 
that an insect can hardly traverse 
it without interfering with one 
of them, when the two sides sud- 
denly collapse and inclose the 
prey with a force surpassing an 
insect’s efforts to escape.”? The 
insect, however, does not appear 
to be crushed by the effect of this 
pressure, but is retained in the 
leafy cell until it becomes envel- 
oped in a fluid of a mucilaginous 
consistence, which seems to act as 
a solvent, the insect being more or less con- 
sumed init. Aside from the general interest per- 
taining to these peculiarities of insect-catching 
plants, the subject receives a special signifi- 
cance at present from the fact that, from the 
data observed, it is believed that the recent 
theory of evolution may be fortified or dis- 

proved. As we are promised, from the pen of 

Mr. Darwin, an extended account of his re- 

searches now in progress, and as this state- 

ment of facts will doubtless be accompanied 

with a list of conclusions, or rather hints at 

what may be, we will not anticipate the dis- 

cussion furthermore than to say that it will 

doubtless be of peculiar interest to science if 

not to humanity. 


The method of reducing long dispatches by 
micro - photography, and then, by inclosing 
them in spheres, of forcing them through small 


| 





pneumatic tubes, has already been described 
to our readers. We are now informed that the 


success of the micro-photographic process is 
80 well assured that it is likely to result in the 
return to the old pigeon-post method of trans- 
mitting messages. The general plan of opera- 
tions is as follows : The dispatches to be trans- 
mitted are first copied, in a bold, clear hand, 
upon a large sheet. By the combined aid of 
the microscope and camera, this sheet is so 
photographed as to occupy a spuce ranging 
from one one-hundredth to one one-thousandth 
its original size. This minute piece of paper, 
containing what appears to the unaided eye as 
little else than a blot of ink, is folded into the 
proper shape, attached to the tail or beneath 
the wing of the pigeon, which is then released 
and starts for its distant home. The recipient 
of the dispatch has but to reverse the process 
by which it was produced—that is, to magnify 
the ‘* black spot ”’—and he has at hand a long 
dispatch, which, in the original form, as re- 
ceived by him, was of so little weight as to 
have easily been conveyed upon the wings of 
the wind. Already this plan of pigeon-posts is 
being applied, and with the most favorable re- 
sults. Pigeon-fanciers are giving their atten- 
tion to the breeding of fast birds, and, as a re- 
sult of careful artificial—not natural—selection, 
certain of them have been trained so as to 
make a straight journey of five hundred miles, 
Land and Water, an authority in these mat- 
ters, announces that an ocean-homing bird, 
of great docility, intelligence, and spirit, has 
been found in Iceland, which flies at the as- 
tounding speed of one hundred and fifty miles 
anhour! A pair of these birds recently car- 
ried dispatches fyom Paris, France, to their 
home in Kent, England, in one hour and a 
quarter, while similar birds, known as press- 
pigeons, carried press-dispatches the same dis- 
tance in one hour and a half. While there is 
little likelihood of these new messengers sup- 
planting the telegraph in regular business, yet 
for private service there seems to be no reason 
why they should not be often used; and it 
will not surprise us to soon learn that the car- 
rier-pigeon has again become a member of the 
valued community of industrial animals. 


Recent notice was made in the Jovrnat of 
& proposition to introduce the tea-plant into 
the Southern States, and the advocates of the 
movement brought forward many inducements 
for the encouragement of those who were will- 
ing to enter upon the culture of this universal 
staple. Although, as yet, little has been done 
in a practical way in America, other countries, 
in which the climatic conditions are the same 
as those in our Southern States, have taken the 
matter in hand, and have advanced so far as 
to offer data which are of direct value, though 
hardly encouraging. We learn from Nature 
that tea has been introduced into the southern 
districts of Sicily, and, though the first at- 
tempt made last year to raise the plants on a 
large scale was not successful, owing, itis said, 
to the injury caused to the plants and seeds by 
immersion in sea-water on their transit from Ja- 
pan, it is confidently hoped and believed by the 
promoters that another attempt with healthy 
seeds and plants will prove quite successful. 
Meanwhile, tea is being grown at the cincho- 
na-plantations in Jamaica, and a sample has 
recently been received at the Kew Museum, 
which was grown and manufactured as above 
from Assam tea-plants, received through Kew 
in 1868. So far as the appearance of the sam- 
ple is concerned, it is roughly manipulated, 
not being sufficiently. twisted or curled, and 
apparently not sufficiently roasted. Never- 
theless, its manufacture is little inferior to 
that of the earliest samples of Assam tea that 
appeared in the English market. Its quality, 
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however, is another thing, for it produces a 
very watery infusion of a very herby flavor, 
and devoid of the aroma for which tea is noted. 
Care, however, in the cultivation of the plant, 
as well as in the selection and manipulation 
of the leaves, may in time produce a more 
marketable article. 


The Westinghouse air- break, which may 
justly be regarded as one of the “ great” in- 
ventions of the day, has now a rival in the so- 
called vacuum break, recently tested on the 
London Metropolitan Railway. While the 
Westinghouse break is operated by direct 
pressure —that is, by compressed air—the 
vacuum break, as its name implies, relies upon 
the atmospheric pressure resulting from a vac- 
uum produced before the actuating piston. In 
the one case the piston is driven out, and in 
the other it is drawn in. We can see no point 
gained by this latter method, save that by the 
rivalry in trade it induces, a healthful compe- 
tition may be brought about, to the benefit of 
the “* consumer.” 





Contemporary Sayings. 





NE of the editors of the Pall Mali Gazette has 
recalled a singular incident in the history of 
human burial, and accompanies its relation with a 
bit of comment of his own, in this way: “* A most 
successful funeral, in which woman played an im- 
portant part, took place at Padua, in 1518, and, in- 
deed, in some respects, the arrangements of this 
funeral were in all ways less depressing than the 
ran of ordinary burials. An eminent lawyer, by 
name Lodovico Cartusius, who died in July of that 
year, before his death strictly forbade his relations 
to shed any tears at his funeral, and enforced this 
order on his heir by a heavy penalty in case of dis- 
obedience. He further directed that fiddlers should 
take the place of mourners on the aad occasion, 
and that twelve maids in green habits should carry 
his remains to the church of St. Sophia, where he 
was buried, the ceremony to be enlivened by songs 
from these ladies, who were to be recompensed for 
the service by a handsome sum of money, allotted 
for their marriage portions. The monks of the 
convent at Padua, who were invited to the funeral, 
were on no account to wear black habits, lest they 
should throw a gloom over the cheerfulness of the 
procession. If funerals were conducted in this 
fashion, there would perhaps be a fainter call for 
cremation, and woman would have no necessity 
for repressing her natural delight at the obsequies 
of man.” 


Charles O’Conor, than whom no one has the 
interests of his country more at heart, and whose 
views are entitled to more than ordinary attention 
and respect, in a recent interview criticised se- 
verely the workings of our system of self-govern- 
ment. “The system of parties,” he says, “ has 
worked badly, and we have been going backward 
in the science of government since 1789. Take one 
example: We have rolled up in four years a debt 
eqaal to that which Great Britain had been a cen- 
tury in incurring ; and Great Britain, during that 
time, has subjagated and converted into tax-pay- 
ing subjects millions of foreign people, and made 
wealth-producing provinces of thousands of miles 
of territory in all portions of the world. We have 

lated debt twenty-five times as fast, and have 
nothing at all to show for it. Not that we are on 
the verge of what is called ruin, for the country 
has such vast capabilities that it can survive great 
recklessness, to use no harsher term ; but the day 
of reckoning, when it comes—and such days do 
come to reckless nations, as well as to imprudent 
individuals—may be a day of great discomfort and 
regret.” 





The Dmory-Grinder (what names these trade- 
journals have !) has discovered an advertisement in 
a Scotch paper which excites curiosity. A man at 
Grangemouth advertises for sale a ship-chandler's 
business, and says of it: “‘ The premises have been 
jong and favorably known to consuming customers 





in the locality and ship-masters trading to the port. 
The stock, which at present is not large, is select, 
and well suited to the wants of the business. There 
has always been a good and cheerful turn-over in 
the ehop ; and, in the hands of a person acquainted 
with such business, it is such an opening as is 
rarely offered for sale. Apply to John Maclean, 49 
Virginia Street, Glasgow.” Before buying, inves- 
tigate personally that “good and cheerful turn- 
over.” 


It is doubtless very hard for a paper to feel 
obliged to publish the lives of its subscribers, free 
of charge, as they die off one by one. It is a bur- 
den not nominated in the bond of subscription. 
Under the head “‘ Obituaries,” the Richmond Chris- 
tian Advocate says: ** We have usually more trou- 
ble in this than any other department of our paper.” 
It announces that only fifteen free lines can be de- 
voted to lives and services hereafter, and asks: 
“If we pay for fifteen lines, is not thisas much as 
we ought to be expected todo?” Surviving rela- 
tives must see the propriety of an affirmative an- 
swer to this appeal on the part of the Advocate. 


Lord Ripon’s conversion to th. Roman Catholic 
Church has given rise, among torrents of other 
talk, to the following epigram, in which an indig- 
nant Englishman heaps the Treaty of Washington 
and the sin of leaving the “ Established Church” 
together apon the unfortunate noble: : 
“Lord Ripon’s sudden change of creed does not, 

we own, astonish us, 

* Extremes will meet; ’ we hardly need the prov- 

erb to admonish us 

That Romanism’s just the thing to win a new 


ever 
In one so famed for furthering the ‘errors of 
meva |’”* 


“The skill of the illustrious Italian painter, 
Leonardo da Vinci,”’ says an exchange, *‘ has just 
been the subject of a curious controversy among 
French antiquarians. Having been discovered ten 


years ago by some workmen employed in renovat- : 


ing the chateau of Amboise, it has now been dis- 
covered again in a very curious way.” There is no 
such good news for art in the above paragraph as 
would seem at the first blush. For “skill,” read 
“ skull.” 


A man with two sick chickens writes to an ag- 
ricultural journal (not conducted by Mark Twain 


sand le are utterly destitute, and will 
maintenance throughout the winter. ee 


SEPTEMBER 20.—A committe from Bayou Sara, 
Louisiana, request General Emory to furnish pro- 
tection to the people of that parish against a threat- 
ened outbreak of negroes. 


SEPTEMBER 21.—European advices report that 
Prince Bismarck is endeavoring to force Denmark 
to join the German Confederation. 

he Duke of Parma and Counts Caserte ang 
Bardi have agreed that Don Carlos shall be the sole 
representative of the Bourbon branches. 

Mr. Frederick Dockray, the American who was 
arrested in Cuba by the Spanish authorities, and, 
after detention there some time, sent to Spain, has 

Santander. He has been landed, and, it is 
said, is cruelly incarcerated. 


SEPTEMBER 22.—The Maine and Connecticut 
State Fairs open. 

The Russian Government, on account of the ex- 
tensive emigration of Mennonites, has undertaken 
to exempt members of that sect from actual mili- 
py | service, but still holds them liable to do duty 
as hospital attendants and surgeons. 

Work has been resumed by the mill-operatives 
at Bolton, Lancashire, pending the result of the 
arbitration of the differences between them and 
their caaherers. 

Considerable excitement exists in Louisiana 
over the possible trial of the rovolutionists and 
the threatened search for arms; the judge of the 
court in which the revolutionists would be tried 
has resign 


SEPTEMBER 23.—A Carlist dispatch reports that 
Brigadier-General Perula has carried the village of 
Biscarun by storm, totally defeating ten battalions 
under General Moriones. 

The Empress of Germany has called a meeting 
of delegates from all the women’s associations o' 
Germany, to be held in Berlin in October. 

. - le Sans Arc Indians are raiding in Ne- 
raska. 








Hotices, 


—_— 


WHAT ARE ENGLISH CHANNEL 
SHOES? Sewed shoes have the seam that unites the 
sole and upper sunk into a channel cut in the sole. 
Americans cut this channel from the edge of the sole, 
and the thin lip turns up in wearing. The English 
channel, which never turns uf, is cut from the surface, 
leaving a dark line when closed. As it cannot be cut 
in thin, poor leather, it indicates a good article. 





for a remedy. The paper answered its correspond 

ent: ‘“‘ The chickens, evidently, are troubled with 
rheumatism, caused usually by their being allowed 
to run at will in the wet grass in the early morn- 
ing. Keep them dry and warm at all times, and 
give their food to them cooked, warm, and sea- 
soned with a little pepper.” 


The metropolitan journal calls it “‘ the carnival 
of crime,” but the rural paper says, ‘“‘ red-handed 
murder, with gory whiskers, scowls throughout 
the State. (Patented.)”’ 


“ Towa Boiled Down" is the expressive phrase 
with which a paper of that State heads its local 
column. . 





The Record. 


A WEEKLY RETROSPECT OF EVENTS. 


EPTEMBER 18.—The Louisiana State Capitol 
and property of the State in New Orleans sur- 
rendered yesterday by Governor McEnery to Gen- 
 ~ hae e, as the representative of the United 


tates. 
Theodore Tilton publishes another statement, 
reviewing the testimony of Mr. Beecher and the re- 
port of the committee of Plymouth Church. 


SEPTEMBER 19.—Governor Kellogg, of Louisi- 
ana, resumes his gubernatorial functions. Twen- 
wone companies of United States troops in New 


rleans. 

Granite Mill No. 1, at Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, takes fire shortly after opening for work in 
the morning, and is almost entirely consumed. 
Twenty-three operatives, mostly women and chil- 
dren, burned to death or killed by jumping from 
the upper stories; thirty-four wounded. The 
precautions against fire, and the means of escape, 
were inadequate. The loss on the milland ma- 
chinery, estimated at two hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars, is fully covered by insurance. 

A dispatch from Constantinople says tho Gov- 
ernor of Angora reports that twenty-four thou- 








SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send 10 cents 
for General Catalogue of Works on Architecture, As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Engi ing, Mechanics, Geology, 
Mathematics, etc. D. Van NostRanp, Publisher, 23 
Murray Street, N. Y. 
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BINDING AND READING CASES. 
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